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A NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON STREET AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 


The following announcement is issued by Secretary Herbert 
Hoover: 


After consultation with various groups interested, I have decided to call 
a National Conference on Street and Highway Safety for December 15, 16, 
and 17, 1924. 

The request for a conference for the purpose of better organization and 
co-ordination of activities in the reduction of accidents was proposed to me 
six months ago by a number of national associations interested in this field. In 
order that a national conference on the subject might function to definite 
purpose I appointed eight special committees on different important phases 
of the problem, the representatives being chosen from all parts of the country 
and embracing representatives of the police officials, highway and motor vehicle 
commissioners, insurance companies, safety councils, chambers of commerce, 
labor unions, automobile associations, and various other national groups. 
These committees have a membership of 186 persons and cover the subjects 
of (x) Statistics, (2) Traffic Control, (3) Construction and Engineering, (4) 
City Planning and Zoning, (5) Insurance, (6) Education, (7) The Motor Vehicle, 
and (8) Public Relations. 

These committees have been engaged in investigation of the facts of current 
practice and the most successful methods of reducing accidents. Their reports 
are now nearing completion and will be ready for presentation to the conference 
at the date mentioned. They represent the most exhaustive attempt yet 
made to get at the causes and remedy for accidents. 
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The importance of the question needs no emphasis beyond the bald state- 
ment of the facts brought out by the Statistical Committee, comprised of eminent 
authorities who, after canvassing local, municipal, state, and national informa- 
tion, insurance payments, etc., arrived at the conclusion that in 1923 not less 
than 22,600 persons were killed, 678,000 injured, and $600,000,000 of property 
damage incurred in traffic accidents. This represents an increase of 80 per 
cent within the last seven years. Of the accidents, about 85 per cent were due 
to automobile traffic. 

This is a national loss of so appalling a character as to warrant the most 
complete consideration and effort at drastic remedy. 

The Education Committee has prepared a full report recom- 
mending various ways in which the schools can contribute effectively 
to the training of young people so that they will be better prepared 
than they now are to avoid accidents. 


COMPARISON OF PRACTICES IN MAKING THE DAILY SCHEDULE 


The Bureau of Education has issued as Bulletin No. 15 for the 
year 1924 a very suggestive discussion of the methods employed in 
different high schools of making the schedule of classes. J. B. 
Edmonson, Warren E. Bow, and Irvin Van Tassel have secured 
information from a number of high schools as to their methods of 
procedure. 

Most of the schools report that the preparation of the schedule 
is the work of the principal. In many cases he secures the 
co-operation of the assistant principal and of some of the members 
of the faculty. 

The schedule is prepared in some cases a few days before the 
close of the school semester or term immediately before the period 
in which it is to be used. In other cases it is prepared as much as 
twelve weeks before the close of the preceding term. The advantage 
of preparing the schedule a long time in advance is that plans of 
operation can then be formulated in the light of the schedule 
demands. On the other hand, the schedule which is prepared a 
short time before it is to be used will take advantage of the fuller 
information then at hand about teachers and pupils and the other 
conditions which affect the work of the school. 

As examples of the type of material contained in the bulletin, 
two quotations are presented. With regard to the method of 
avoiding conflicts the following summary is given: 
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Seven schools reported methods (1) by placing sections of the same subject 
in different periods; (2) by placing subjects for pupils of a grade in different 
periods; (3) by making out a program for each pupil and assigning classes 
before the new term. 

Four schools reported that they used the first and second means given 
above. Five schools reported that they used the first means given above. 
One school reported that the first and third means were used. One school 
reported using the first and second means. One school reported using the 
third means. One school reported that as the program or schedule was made 
out first, pupils were not allowed to select conflicting subjects. 


The following answers are reported in reply to the question, 
“Do you take into account individual differences ?” 


One school reported that it did not take into account the individual differ- 
ences of pupils but that it occasionally formed a special section for very slow 
pupils. 

Twenty schools reported assigning according to difference as indicated 
below: 

Two schools—intelligence, school grade, standing in subject-matter, 
judgment of teachers, and choice of career. Two schools—intelligence. Three 
schools—intelligence and school grade. One school—intelligence, school grade, 
and judgment of teachers. One school—intelligence and standing in subject- 
matter. One school—intelligence, standing in subject-matter, and judgment 
of teachers. One school—intelligence and choice of career. Three schools— 
intelligence and judgment of teachers. One school—school grade. One school 
—school grade, standing in subject-matter, and choice of career. One school— 
school grade and choice of career. One school-—school grade and judgment of 
teachers to some extent. ‘Two schools—judgment of teachers. 


High-school principals will find the bulletin concrete and useful. 
It ought to stimulate not only better schedule-making but further 
comparative studies of administrative procedures. There is no 
reason why principals should not exchange experiences on many 
problems. Such exchange would ultimately furnish the best 
possible basis for a science of high-school administration. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Bureau of Education issues the following statement: 


No system is now in operation for classifying subjects as to collegiate 
rank which will stand any scientific test. This is the conclusion reached by 
the research committee of the Colorado State Teachers College after an exhaus- 
tive study of the standards used in colleges, universities, and teacher-training 
institutions. 
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The chaotic condition existing in institutions of higher learning is indicated 
by such expressions as these, which come from responsible officers of higher 
institutions: ‘Any kind of work taken by a student who has completed four 
years of high-school work should be regarded as collegiate work.” ‘The 
college should do the best it can with the material it gets.”” ‘There is no de- 
fense for giving college credit for private music lessons, typewriting, beginning 
foreign language, review subjects, and home economics.” One college defines 
the requirement for the Bachelor’s degree in terms of an eight-year curricu- 
lum covering the secondary school and college. 

Finding so little uniformity of opinion as to the value of the newer subjects, 
the research committee of the Colorado State Teachers College recommends and 
urges that collegiate institutions of various kinds undertake concerted action to 
establish uniform standards for determining the collegiate rank of subjects. 

It is probably safe to prophesy that no concerted action will 
be taken along the lines recommended. There is a wholly different 
conclusion to be drawn from the facts cited. It is that the high 
school and the college are in reality overlapping institutions and 
are likely to continue to be such until a way is found of adjusting 
the curriculum of the school for adolescents so as to include all 
that is essential to the education of young people of secondary- 
school age. The Committee of Ten pointed out long ago that four 
years is too short a period for the completion of the high-school 
curriculum. Extensions upward and downward of this curriculum 
are the results of efforts to meet in the high school the full demand 
for a general education before the later specialized training of the 
university and professional school begins. The fact that the junior 
college is in many centers growing up in connection with municipal 
high schools is not a fact to be met by a concerted effort to standard- 
ize college courses but rather a fact to be met by a new and broader 
definition of the secondary-school curriculum. The great proba- 
bility is that the high school will in the future offer much of the 
work now thought of as college work. The concerted effort should 
be in the direction of a systematic determination of the best methods 
of raising these secondary-school courses to the highest possible 
level. 


WHAT SCIENCE COURSES SHALL BE OFFERED IN SCHOOLS? 


As chairman of a Special Committee on the Place of Science in 
Education, Professor Otis W. Caldwell, of the Lincoln School, 
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425 West 123d Street, New York City, has issued the following 
statement: 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science is undertaking 
to carry out a study of the proper place of science subjects in general education, 
with special reference to American school curricula and to social objectives. 
This project was authorized by the association council at the third Cincinnati 
meeting, in December, 1923, and a special committee was authorized to take 
charge of this important investigation. 

The committee wishes to formulate an adequately descriptive statement 
of the purposes and plans now in use in American education and of the aims 
and improvements that seem worthy of serious consideration. This movement 
has originated from the thought that the unprecedented recent development 
of the sciences and the rapid introduction of scientific knowledge and scientific 
thinking into everyday life make it highly desirable that such a statement be 
formulated, to hasten the spread of a general understanding of the functions 
of science in modern education. The committee is charged with the responsi- 
bility of investigating this whole question and reporting on it at an early time. 
While the results of this study may not be as definite and as thoroughly based 
on scientific records, observation, and experimentation as would be ideally 
desirable, it is hoped that a report may be prepared, based on the constructive 
thought of many competent persons, that may prove very valuable, possibly 
forming a conspicuous mile-stone in the progress of American education. 

Through its director, Dr. Max Farrand, the Commonwealth Fund of New 
York City has granted to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science a fund to aid this work, the money to be used for paying traveling 
expenses incurred by the committee members in attendance at called meetings. 

Those interested in science education and in the part that science is playing 
and will play in American civilization and in our national welfare will cordially 
welcome the inauguration of this study under the auspices of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

In the Report of the Committee of Ten of the National Education Associ- 
ation, published in 1893, there appeared definite statements of objectives and 
lists of recommended science subjects. This report was highly valuable, 
and it served its purpose for a time, but it was eventually superseded in practice, 
and it finally became less than an adequate record of actual accomplishment. 

In 1913 a committee of fifty science teachers, under the auspices of the 
national Bureau of Education began work on a revision of secondary-school 
science studies. Its report was published in 1920 as Bulletin No. 26 of the 
United States Bureau of Education and was widely distributed. The purposes, 
outlines of subjects, and sequences of subjects, as presented in that report, 
were based upon practices then in use in the more advanced school systems. 
Since the report was issued the types of courses and sequences advocated have 
become fairly common. Nevertheless, limitation in available time of pupils, 
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in which they may take science, and limitation in availability of teachers with 
desired preparation have probably prevented many pupils from securing as 
much instruction in science or the kinds of instruction thought desirable. 
Furthermore, the failure of the content, method, and organization of science 
courses to respond to the most pertinent needs of modern social, industrial, 
and aesthetic uses is thought to have kept some of the objectives of the report 
from being as widely realized as was expected. 

It seems likely that the report to be prepared by the present American 
Association for the Advancement of Science committee may deal not only with 
this problem of elementary and secondary education through school curricula 
but also with the problems of science teaching in American colleges, with the 
social and industrial aims and interpretation of scientific research, and with the 
problem of a proper popularizing and socializing of science knowledge. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science committee 
requests that all who are interested will make suggestions regarding the plan 
to be followed in the projected investig-tion, purposes, means, limitations, 
worth-whileness, etc., and also regarding men and women who might make 
distinct contributions to the work in hand. 


THE HOLDING POWER OF THE ROCHESTER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A recent bulletin of the Board of Education of Rochester, 
New York, entitled, The Junior High Schools, presents evidence 


which indicates that the intermediate schools hold boys and girls 
in school more effectively than the old 8-4 type of organization 
was able to do. In view of the almost complete absence of reliable 
objective information on one of the acknowledged functions of 
the transitional school, this evidence has special significance. 

Rochester has four junior high schools: the Washington, 
established in 1916, the Jefferson in 1920, the Madison in 1922, 
and the Monroe in 1923. ‘The first two, situated in the so-called 
industrial districts, draw their pupils very largely from the homes 
of the foreign-born, 38 per cent Russian, 8 per cent Polish, 
1o per cent German, and 20 per cent Italian. The other two 
schools have a class of pupils more of whom might be expected to 
remain in school after the age of fifteen; 65 per cent of the families 
are of American descent. 

The data, covering twenty-one semesters during the years 
1913-23, indicate the carry-over from Grade VIIIA to Grade 
IX B, both in the portion of the decade which precedes the establish- 
ment of intermediate schools and in the portion which follows. 
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Some light is thrown, therefore, on the effect of the intermediate 
school on the period of the greatest school mortality, the end of the 
eighth grade and the beginning of the ninth grade. During the 
five semesters before the Washington Junior High School was 
established the elementary schools of the district sent to the senior 
high school an average of 58.7 per cent of their eighth-grade gradu- 
ates. In the sixteen terms since the opening of this junior high 
school, the average carry-over from the eighth grade to the ninth 
grade has been 86.3 per cent. This means an increase in holding 
power of 27.6 per cent in favor of the intermediate school. 
Expressed in terms of pupils, it means that formerly 41 pupils out 
of every 100 left school when they completed the eighth grade, 
while now only 14 out of every 100 leave. Twenty-seven additional 
pupils out of every 100 are remaining in school at least one additional 
year. 

A similar record is shown in the district of the Jefferson school, 
established in 1920. For the thirteen terms preceding the opening 
of this school the elementary schools sent an average of 66.7 per 
cent of their pupils from the eighth grade to the ninth grade. Since 
the establishment of this school the carry-over has risen to 81 per 
cent. Fourteen pupils out of every roo is the gain in retaining 
power. 

The Madison and the Monroe schools have been in operation 
too short a time to warrant any conclusions concerning the holding 
power of the intermediate schools in the so-called “residential 
districts.” However, the elementary schools of these two districts 
have in the past sent 82.3 per cent and 81.2 per cent, respectively, 
of their pupils to the senior high school. In three terms the Madison 
school has retained 88.8 per cent of the pupils for the ninth grade. 
The grammar schools of Rochester not in any of the intermediate- 
school localities have sent 76.8 per cent of their pupils to the high 
school. All of the junior high schools since 1916 have averaged 
sending 85.6 per cent of their pupils into the ninth grade. 

The significant fact is that the intermediate schools of the indus- 
trial populations, among which school mortality at the close of the 
elementary school is universally most pronounced, have materially 
increased the number of ninth-grade pupils. To be borne in mind, 
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moreover, is the fact that all of the junior high schools have, without 
reservation, accepted from the sixth grades all overage, retarded 
pupils who needed the junior high school courses to keep them in 
school. 

The question of retention of pupils must always be associated 
with the legal requirements of school attendance. Data from 
Rochester show that 84 per cent of the pupils who remain for the 
ninth grade in the junior high schools have the legal right to leave, 
while only 8 per cent are too young to drop out. More than nine- 
tenths of the children who leave in the eighth year are in the indus- 
trial and home economics courses, 20 per cent of all in such courses 
leaving during the eighth year. In this group are most of the 
overage pupils who have almost universally left the grammar schools 
of the past but who are now apparently being retained in greater 
numbers by the differentiated courses of the junior high school. 

The percentage of pupils, then, who continue their education 
beyond the eighth year is materially increased; they finish in the 
ninth grade of the junior high school the curriculums which they 
begin in the eighth grade. 

Rochester also presents evidence to show that the carry-over 
of the intermediate school to the tenth grade of the senior high 
school is very encouraging. If the abrupt transition from the 
grammar grades to the ninth grade has in the past caused elimina- 
tion, does not a somewhat similar transition to a new school at 
the beginning of the tenth grade cause a corresponding loss? 
Rochester shows by years, 1920-23 inclusive, that on the average 
71.2 per cent of the junior high school graduates go into the tenth 
grade of the senior high school, approximating the same average 
carry-over as from the ninth grade to the tenth grade when both 
are housed in a senior high school. 

Naturally, it is unfair to single out one influence or set of cir- 
cumstances as the sole cause for a large social and educational 
result. However, there can be little doubt that the privilege of 
entering naturally and easily the ninth grade, so often troublesome 
to children when they are transferred to a strange senior high school, 
has induced many to remain in school for one more year at least. 
The school authorities of Rochester feel justified in testifying that 
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“the varied curriculums, the helpfulness of guidance, and the 
opportunity to prepare for some definite and desirable occupation 
make an appeal to boys and girls who have formerly shown little 
interest in going to school. The pupils now desire to go to school, 
and their parents are willing to make almost any sacrifice necessary 
to this end.” 


CONNECTICUT DOCUMENTS ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The State Board of Education of Connecticut has recently 
issued three pamphlets dealing with high-school problems: A 
Manual for Secondary School Libraries, A Manual of the Social 
Studies for Secondary Schools, and A Study of the Cost of Secondary 
Education in Connecticut. 

The first gives full directions for the conduct of a school library 
and a list of suitable books. The second presents in detail a pro- 
gram of social studies, including history, for the years from the 
seventh grade through the senior high school. The third is a 
comprehensive study of the costs of administration, instruction, 
and collateral activities in the high schools of the state. 

From the point of view of the high schools of the state of 
Connecticut, these pamphlets must be recognized as contributing toa 
keener professional consciousness on the part of all of the high-school 
teachers and officers. From the broader point of view of the high 
schools of the nation, they are examples which can be safely recom- 
mended to all state departments of education and to the federal 
Bureau of Education as distinctly worthy of imitation. State 
departments are too often absorbed in attention to elementary 
education and relatively neglectful of the high schools. 

It is not appropriate here to attempt more than a general com- 
ment on these publications. Perhaps the most universally inter- 
esting of the three is that which deals with the social studies. 
Several sections of this may be reproduced: 


THE PROGRAM IN OUTLINE 
The Two-Cycle Feature 
Seventh grade—The world, its people, and their history 
Eighth grade—The growth of the United States as a national 
community 
Ninth grade—Group life and civic problems 
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Eleventh grade—United States history 
Twelfth grade—General social science 


It will be observed that the above outline presents two cycles, similar in 
sequence. The corresponding subjects in each sequence are quite different 
in respect to their points of view, internal arrangement, content, and method. 
The essential idea of each sequence is that the pupil will see first the human 
world as it has developed from earliest times, then come to know the history 
of the people of the United States, in its world setting; and, lastly, the pupil 
will gain a cross-section view of group life in all its aspects, upon which his 
historical and geographical knowledge of the preceding two years is constantly 
brought to bear 


Tenth grade—World history 
B 


DETAILS OF THE PROGRAM 
Logical Sequence of the Cycles 

The statement has previously been made that the program herein offered 
is peculiarly suitable for a natural, logical development of the subject-matter 
of the social studies on a broad and comprehensive basis. By a study of the 
course the pupil should come to a better understanding of his group relationships 
through considering them, first in their development out of human needs and 
desires in man’s attempt at adaptation to his environment in the world at 
large and in his own country, and will conclude at the end of the ninth grade 
the first cycle of his study with a cross-section view of life, upon which his histori- 
cal knowledge can be brought the more effectively to bear, since it is familiar 
material, and will be understood in its true setting. The same process is 
repeated in the second cycle of three years. This is building from the ground 
up. 

Classification of Facts as a Basis for Understanding 

But the pupil’s clear understanding will not just happen. There must be 
continual conscious effort on the teacher’s part to utilize the materials of the 
unit of a given year for the attainment of the fundamental objective of the 
social studies, viz., intelligent co-operative action. To suggest that this can 
be done through the program outlined in this manual creates an obligation to 
point the way. A comprehensive classification of facts is absolutely necessary, 
i.e., a common subject-matter framework upon which the work of each year 
may be built, just as is provided in the natural sciences or in other fields of 
knowledge. The proper basis for such a classification would seem to be found 
in broad, clearly-defined separate phases of life in society, covering every kind 
of social contact, differentiated according to and designated by terms in widely 
approved current usage if possible, rather than arbitrarily selected, frequently 
pedantic, or at least unfamiliar terminology. The following grouping is one 
way of meeting the need: 


il 
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1. Economic life (activities, institutions, conditions, history, etc.), that 
connected with the production, exchange, distribution, and use of wealth, or, 
in simpler words, with people’s efforts to get a living. 

2. Cultural life, that connected with the gaining and spreading of useful 
knowledge and with the accomplishments of people with special talents 
toward the pleasure and comfort of mankind, i.e., with science, invention, 
learning, language, art, literature, and education. 

3. Religious life, that connected with beliefs in and worship of unseen 
beings who are presumed to have some influence over the lives of people. 

4. Social life, that connected with people’s ordinary life, dealings with and 
relations to one another, and their efforts to safeguard their welfare and 
happiness. 

5. Political life, that connected with the establishment and maintenance 
of states and governments, and the relations between states, or, in simpler 
words, for the lower grades, that connected with government. 

This natural differentiation of the phases of people’s group life, with the 
terminology used in talking about it, can be made to function positively from 
the ninth year on, as a framework upon which a clear understanding of his world 
can be built in the pupil’s mind through the culminating course of the twelfth 
year. Even in the seventh and eighth years, the pupils can gradually be led 
into familiarity with this terminology, or at least become accustomed to the 
differentiation of material which it contemplates, through the frequent separate 
consideration of facts under such simple terms as “home and community 


life,” “‘the world of work,” “the life of the mind,” “government and its work,” 
as indicated above. 


PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


An emphatic protest is made against the idea that anyone can teach history 
or civics or any other social study, and also against the practice, based on this 
idea, of giving out the various social studies as left-overs to teachers whose 
schedules are not regularly filled. The teacher needs as much special training 
for work in this field as in any other, with the possible exception of the natural 
sciences. He should have read widely in history, economics, sociology, political 
science, and geography, so that he may have a broad conception of human life 
and of the whole field of the social studies as interpreting that life, and put 
them in order that he may have a treasure-house of facts, ideas, and illustrations 
upon which to draw to enrich his teaching. In addition to general pedagogical 
courses, he should have made a specific study of the teaching of the social 
studies. 

PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE 

The social studies teacher needs to keep abreast of the thought and writing 
of the time in the subject-matter of his field and in the teaching of the social 
studies. That is, he should keep in touch with the best books through the 
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reviews, and read as widely as possible. He should keep in touch as far as he 
can with the special journals for the different social studies, and should take 
one or more professional magazines, such as the Historical Outlook. ‘There 
is no excuse for his not following and thinking about the march of events in 
the present, events which are making history and determining the trend of 
human progress. Lastly, he cannot afford to keep his interests confined within 
the field of the social studies. He needs to see life broadly, for there are few 
facts in life which are not of some significance to the social scientist. He, 
above all people, because he is interpreting life itself as it is lived by human 
beings in contact with one another, must draw his conclusions from life, from 
the activities of flesh-and-blood people, and not evolve zppealing philosophies. 


A VISION OF SERVICE 


Would that every social studies teacher could have burned on his conscious- 
ness a vivid conception of the great opportunity for service which this work 
gives! It is his great privilege and solemn responsibility to have in his hands, 
in very large measure, the direction of “the mind in the making” as it will affect 
the permanence of our representative democracy and the progress of human 
society. If he earnestly seeks to assist his pupils to a well-ordered, intelligent 
understanding of their world and to promote a vital interest in and an open, 
fearless, truth-seeking attitude toward the problems of man’s interrelations; 
if he strives to convert them into real social beings, habitually considering 
the welfare of society in the direction of their life activities; if he feels himself 


and radiates from his very being a sense of brotherhood with all his fellow 
men and a spirit of tolerance toward them, whatever their race, nationality, 
creed, or opinions—if these are the things he stands for, then the future is 
bright indeed. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 


R. L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 


During the present year, under the leadership of Superintendent 
William McAndrew, Chicago has definitely entered upon a program 
which it is hoped will ultimately change the entire city school system 
from the 8-4 plan to the 6-3-3 plan. For several months a survey 
has been under way to determine where new school buildings ought 
to be located in keeping with the growing population. Naturally, 
the experts in charge contemplate new elementary schools, new 
junior high schools, and new senior high schools wherever necessary. 
The commission is coming to the conclusion, however, that there 
are at present enough senior high schools and approximately enough 
elementary schools, except perhaps in the outlying districts. This 
will certainly be true if the large increase in the number of buildings 


is made along the line of intermediate schools. If the present 
elementary schools are relieved of their seventh and eighth grades 
and if the present high schools are relieved of their ninth grades, 
these two classes of school buildings with their present equipment 
can meet the needs of the school population for some time to come. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


For the complete change contemplated fifty intermediate schools 
will be required. Plans of the building survey, as they are being 
carried forward by Homer Davis, involve three major considera- 
tions. First, the school buildings in a large city should be so located 
that no child will be compelled to walk more than a half-mile to an 
elementary school, more than one mile to a junior high school, or 
more than two miles to a senior high school. Second, the buildings 
should be designed on the unit expansible plan; that is, the major 
error of the past, by which a building is once and for all completed, 
should be avoided. Instead, a new building should be designed to 
accommodate 1,400 pupils, or perhaps 2,100 pupils, and should be 
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capable of expansion to accommodate 2,800 without disturbing in 
any way the original architectural features. Third, the school 
building should be planned from the beginning to serve the varied 
interests both of the school and of the community as a whole. 

To these ends, the Chicago commission is consulting prominent 
architects like W. K. Fellows and artists like Lorado Taft, in order 
that the school edifices may be both efficient and attractive, with 
the multiplicity of offices, classrooms, laboratories, shops, assembly 
rooms, libraries, gymnasiums, swimming pools, and other elements 
indispensable for the successful carrying out of the varied program 
of the modern progressive school. Experts like Carl C. Roden of the 
Chicago Public Library are helping to plan the school libraries that 
they may become the centers of perhaps the most useful, and cer- 
tainly in the past, the most neglected of school activities. Social 
workers like Mary McDowell and E. L. Burchard are offering advice 
so that the new buildings may more adequately contribute to the 
life of the city as social centers and at the same time fulfil their 
primary purpose in the education of the children. 


HANDICAPS OF OLD BUILDINGS 


The easiest and perhaps the most politic way of introducing the 
intermediate school is to erect a new building and to transfer to it 
the grades in question. In this way the place of customary school 
attendance for all pupils in the first six grades remains unchanged, 
and the senior high school life is advantageously affected by relieved 
congestion. Parents and pupils are usually pleased, Indeed, the 
history of the junior high school shows that its introduction has 
almost invariably been contemporaneous with the erection of new 
buildings, Too often, unfortunately, the senior high school has 
been awarded the new building while the junior high achool children 
have been shunted into the old high-school building, antiquated and 
decidedly unsuited for the attainment of the purposes of the inter- 
mediate school, 

Chicago, in inaugurating a reorganized school system, could not 
afford to adopt the slower, if safer, method of waiting for the building 
program, ‘The city was already a decade behind in school organiza- 
tion; the time had come when the start must be made, Moreover, 
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the junior high school idea, in the face of serious opposition, must be 
“‘sold” to the city by the successful operation of a few junior high 
schools. In short, the intermediate schools in Chicago are neces- 
sarily antecedent to the building program. The result is that 
September, 1924, saw five such schools in operation, the Herzl 
on the West Side, the Harper on the Southwest Side, the Parker on 
the South Side, the Phillips in a central district, and the Sabin 
on the North Side. Into these five schools were taken in Septem- 
ber 5,000 seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. In February about 
1,500 more will advance from the sixth grade, and ultimately the 
five schools now in operation will house about 7,500 children. 
Unquestionably, the inauguration of the intermediate school in 
old buildings involved serious handicaps. The first difficulty arose 
from the fact that the buildings were not properly designed for junior 
high schools in the first place, and, such as they are, they were not 
entirely ready when school opened. This was especially true of 
those parts of the buildings being remodeled for library facilities, 
for manual training and domestic science, and for physical education 
and assembly activities. More serious, however, was the opposition 
on the part of some parents whose little children in Grades IV, V, 
and VI were compelled to transfer to other elementary schools from 
the buildings selected. To be sure, provision had been made in 
every instance that the pupils of Grades I, I, and ITT might remain 
where they were. In one school the opposition even endeavored to 
secure an injunction against the transfer of the children, However, 
the courts failed to grant the demand, and measures were taken to 
satisfy the parents, temporarily at least. Happily, such objection 
was limited to one school, Had a new junior high school building 
been available in this district, in all probability no objection 
would have been raised; perhaps even hearty support might have 
been expressed, Indeed, the very parents who sought the 
injunction said that they had no objection to the junior high school 
as such, Moreover, new buildings would have avoided the incon- 
venience of crowding one school into a building already filled to 
capacity with the first six grades and of housing another inter- 
mediate school under the same roof with a senior high school, As 
indicated, these difficulties were anticipated and discounted in 
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advance by the school authorities who were determined that a 
beginning must be made. 

Unfortunately, but not at all unexpectedly on the part of those 
who are cognizant of some of the forces which influence public 
opinion in Chicago on school problems, other objections made their 
way into the press and on the platform. Of these objections, three 
were most seriously set forth by certain labor leaders, namely, that 
the junior high school is deliberately planned as class education, 
designed to force children prematurely into industry; that the 
proposal to classify pupils into ability groups is undemocratic— 
like ‘‘the ancient Hindoo caste system,” as one critic affirmed; and 
that the multiple curriculum, offering some pupils supposedly 
“better” courses, tends to stigmatize certain types of labor as 
requiring a low-grade type of intelligence. 

Those who are familiar with the literature of the junior high 
school know that the primary purpose of this educational reform 
directly contradicts such criticisms. The very genesis of the junior 
high school is in the movement to supplant a restricted curriculum 
designed for the privileged few with a more varied curriculum 
designed for the many. The avowed purpose is to keep the children 
of all of the people in school for longer training in practical citizen- 
ship. Contemplating the enormous loss of school population at 
about the age of adolescence (Chicago has 133,000 pupils in Grades 
V to VIII, inclusive, and 56,000 in Grades IX to XII, inclusive), the 
intermediate school is intended to save many children for education 
at the higher levels. Moreover, the experience of other cities is 
that, far from being ‘‘undemocratic” and promoting “‘class educa- 
tion,” the intermediate school has proved the exact opposite and 
has come to be so regarded by the very elements of the population 
which in Chicago are voicing the criticisms here named. How 
thoroughly mistaken such opposition is will appear as the cur- 
riculums inaugurated in the Chicago junior high schools are 
considered. 

TEACHING STAFF 

The choice of teachers for the five schools was in itself a difficult 
task. Early in March the announcement was made that any 
seventh-, eighth-, or ninth-grade teacher in the city system might 
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become a candidate. The competition was also thrown open to 
teachers outside of the city. Three requirements for candidacy 
were prescribed: four years of teaching experience, an efficiency 
rating of “excellent” or “superior,” and seventy-five hours of 
college study (equivalent to one and one-half college courses) in 
junior high school education. To enable the candidates to fulfil 
the third requirement, the Chicago Normal College, Northwestern, 
De Paul, and Loyola universities, and the University of Chicago 
offered appropriate courses during their summer sessions. Fifteen 
hundred Chicago teachers enrolled in these courses; 800 took the 
competitive examinations, which included both written tests and 
personal interviews; 500 passed, and 154 were selected, of whom 138 
were already teachers in the Chicago schools. Thus, the fear 
naturally held by many that outsiders were to be imported for the 
positions proved to be without foundation. The salary schedule 
for each teacher remains at present what it would have been had he 
remained in the grades, and the ultimate effect of the promotion on 
salaries is for the time being held in abeyance. 


THE CURRICULUM 


From the very beginning Superintendents W. J. Bogan and J. F. 
Gonnelly, who are in direct charge of initiating the intermediate 
schools, and the five principals selected have gone about the task of 
organizing instruction with three considerations in mind. First, 
the curriculum is the essence of the junior high school. If the new 
schools were merely to duplicate the elementary-school course of 
study, there would be little reason for establishing them. The 
major innovation is, therefore, substituting a multiple curriculum 
for the uniform upper-grade curriculum, enriching the content of 
all of the traditional courses, adding new elements which begin 
secondary education in the seventh grade, and introducing pro- 
visions for vocational try-out courses and educational guidance. 
Second, the curriculum with which the start is made is to be regarded 
as tentative and experimental. Of course, a certain amount of 
uniformity is desirable in all schools of a given level, but it may 
eventuate that a junior high school in the heart of an industrial 
district will need a curriculum somewhat different from the curricu- 
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lum of a school in a district exclusively residential. Third, the 
teaching staffs consider the initial departmental courses of study as 
distinctly experimental. It was necessary, of course, to provide 
departmental syllabi, because the teachers were not chosen until 
late in August. The highly selected corps of teachers now has the 
interesting and vital task of making over the courses to meet the 
needs of each individual school and at the same time, through 
co-operating departmental committees, of maintaining a reasonable 
uniformity for all of the schools. There is probably no more impor- 
tant curricular problem faced by any body of teachers in any school 
system of the country, in view of the projected growth from five 
junior high schools to fifty in Chicago. The results of the work by 
which the co-operating committees remake the tentative initial 
departmental syllabi will be one of the significant factors in deter- 
mining the ultimate success of the Chicago experiment. 


UNIFORM SEVENTH-GRADE PROGRAM 


Following the best practice of other cities, a single-curriculum type 
of organization is provided for the seventh grade, while the choice 
of somewhat specialized education is postponed until the eighth 
grade. A prospectus of studies for all pupils in the seventh grade 
is shown in Table I. Several significant facts are to be noted: (1) 
The course is uniform for all, a fact which helps refute the criticism 
of class education. (2) Thesubjects commonly considered standard 
predominate, a fact which refutes the criticism that the junior high 
schools are developing the frills of education. Five-sixths of the 
work is cultural, and the core study, requiring five weekly units in 
all three years, is social science, in keeping with the junior high 
school idea that education must go hand in hand with citizenship. 
(3) The presence of courses in art and music, now found but infre- 
quently in elementary schools, constitutes additional evidence that 
trade training is not uppermost in purpose. (4) The three periods 
a week allotted to systematic physical culture and the suggestive 
correlation of general science and health education are in keeping 
with modern progressive thought, particularly in view of the war- 
time revelations of physical unfitness. (5) The shopwork of the 
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seventh grade is divided for boys into four branches. They spend 
in rotation periods of ten weeks each in four shops—woodworking, 
electrical, general metal, and printing and bookbinding. Similar 
provisions for rotation in domestic science activities are made for 
the girls of the seventh grade. The purpose is partly ‘‘try-out,” 
or exploration for educational guidance, to give the children experi- 
ence that will help them elect the branches in which they wish to 
spend the entire eighth grade, but chiefly to give every child some 
direct contact with actual handwork and to teach him to handle 
tools for his own miscellaneous activities in later life. 


TABLE I 
SEVENTH-GRADE CURRICULUM 


Subject 


MULTIPLE CURRICULUMS FOR THE EIGHTH AND 
NINTH GRADES 


For the eighth and ninth grades, differentiation of instruction, 
in keeping with the tastes, abilities, and ambitions of the individual 
pupils, is provided by means of the multiple-curriculum type of 
organization. Five curriculums are inaugurated, of which two in 
practical arts are identical except that one is intended for boys and 
one for girls. 

An analysis of the curriculums for the eighth grade (Table IT) 
reveals several essential conditions and functions of the junior high 
school. 

1. All of the curriculums have a common body of integrating 
education making for citizenship and culture. Social studies, 


| 
5 
5 
General science and health............ 2 
Health and physical education......... 3 
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English, mathematics, science, physical education and health, and 
music and art are constants throughout, although not exactly uni- 
form in time requirements; they occupy at least twenty and in two 
cases twenty-three of the pupils’ thirty hours of class work a week. 

2. A reasonable degree of differentiation appears, the chief ele- 
ments of which are the foreign language electives of the general 
academic curriculum; the ten periods of shopwork in the practical 
arts and household arts curriculums (to be noted, however, is the 
requirement of some shopwork in all of the curriculums); the four 


TABLE II 


NuMBER oF CLAss PERIODS A WEEK DEVOTED TO THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
oF INSTRUCTION IN THE EIGHTH-GRADE CURRICULUMS 


General 

Technical 
Subject Academic ts 7 
Curriculum i Curriculum 


Social studies 
English 


Music and art 

Physical education and health 
Foreign language 

Mechanical drawing 
Commercial subjects 


30 


hours of mechanical drawing in the technical curriculum; and the 
five hours of commercial branches—typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
office management—in the commercial curriculum. 

3. Utilizing the experience gained in the try-out shops of the 
seventh year and following their own abilities and ambitions, the 
pupils, in consultation with their parents and vocational counselors, 
elect courses which for one-third or less of their time direct their 
energies in some special line of educational and vocational outlook. 
No child needs to lose much time through such experimental con- 
tacts even if at the middle or the end of the eighth year he desires 
to change from one curriculum to another. His progress through 
school is not seriously interrupted by his brief educational try-out. 


Commercial 
Curriculum 
4 4 4 
4 2 4 
3 3 3 
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The cross-over privilege is facilitated by the large number of courses 
which the curriculums have in common. 

The schools will not have ninth grades until February, 1925. 
However, the tentative ninth-grade program also provides for all 
curriculums uniform work of a general cultural nature for two- 
thirds or more of the time and for the remaining one-third or less 
of the time work devoted intensively to some special line in which 
the eighth-grade experience has launched the boys and girls. It 
may be said emphatically that all of the curriculums are intended 
to lead to the higher schools. 

An examination of a typical program of an eighth-grade pupil 
(Table III) shows that the school day consists of six hours, divided 
into six periods of forty-five minutes each and one period of thirty 
minutes. This school day, somewhat shorter than that of most 
intermediate schools, was necessary in order to conform to the 
sessions of the elementary schools of Chicago. The chief objection 
is that not enough study hours are given, thus to a certain extent 
making difficult the elimination of home work, a recognized junior 
high school objective. The pupils have “home rooms” from which 
they start the day and to which they return at noon and at night 
before dismissal. In practically every case the home-room teacher 
is the instructor in the first class of the day for her own group. In 
order to help pupils bridge the gap between the one-teacher grades 
and the complete departmentalization of the senior high school, 
one teacher is assigned to teach each group two different subjects, 
such combinations as English and foreign language, shop and 
mechanical drawing, and mathematics and general science being 
favored. This, too, is a feature of the transitional school. Appar- 
ently the time provision for counseling and educational guidance 
by the home-room teacher is not so ample as that commonly found in 
older and established junior high schools. The thirty-minute 
period allotted daily to auditorium work, assembly, directed study, 
and club activities will probably be found insufficient. Other 
schools, by lengthening the school day, have given an entire period 
to club activities alone. Such provision is impossible in the rela- 
tively short day of the Chicago schools. 
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EIGHTH-GRADE ELECTIONS 


It was interesting to speculate with regard to the choices among 
the differentiated curriculums that would be made by the eighth- 
grade pupils. Very wisely, in the absence of trained counselors and 
the other agencies of educational guidance, the pupils and parents 
were allowed free choice. In the open forum of school assemblies 
the various alternatives were discussed, and information was given 
concerning the work done in the different curriculums and whither 
each is supposed to lead. In the Parker Junior High School, which 
has had shops for several years, many eighth-erade children made 
their choices with little hesitation. A goodly number of newcomers 
into this school changed their original choices after talking with 
pupils who had had previous shop experience. Unquestionably, as 
the teachers, the parents, and the children themselves become famil- 
iar with the program, the entire procedure of vocational try-out 
and educational guidance will become more definite and satisfactory. 

The distribution of curriculums elected is represented by schools 
in Table IV. The first inference that might be made from this table 
is that no demand whatever appeared for the courses in practical 
and household arts. Such has most certainly not been the experi- 
ence of other cities, and the absence of elections in these courses is 
to be explained by the fact that the shops and domestic science 
rooms, in which the pupils would spend ten periods weekly, are 
not ready. A fairly equal distribution is indicated among the other 
three curriculums. The intermediate schools which are situated 
near the technical senior high schools show a somewhat larger 
selection of the technical curriculum, and the commercial work evi- 
dently appeals strongly to children of Jewish parentage. The 
officers of one of the schools predicted that the pupils in that school 
would all select the academic curriculum, but their anticipation 
was not realized. 


OTIS CLASSIFICATION SCORES AND EIGHTH-GRADE 
ELECTIONS 
In view of the criticisms that the junior high school is undemo- 
cratic and that it tends to stigmatize certain types of work as requir- 
ing only inferior intelligence, the relation between the eighth-grade 
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elections and the classification scores is interesting and significant. 
The Otis Classification Test, consisting of 75 problems which are 
supposed to yield at least a rough approximation of general intelli- 
gence and 115 problems supposed to test achievements in subject- 
matter, was given to the 5,000 pupils. The scores, ranging from 
22 to 168, are certainly indicative of a very wide range of individual 
capacity. Very wisely, however, the schools are at first refraining 


TABLE IV 
NuMBER OF Pupits ENROLLED IN THE EIGHTH-GRADE CURRICULUMS 


General Commercial! Technical 


Academic 
Curriculum Curriculum | Curriculum Curriculum 


Harper Junior High School: 
Grade VIII B 81 
Grade VIII A 49 

Herzl Junior School: 
Grade VIII 95 


Parker Junior High School: 
Grade VIII 
Grade VIII 

Phillips Junior School: 
Grade VIII B 
Grade VIII A 


Grade VIII B 
Grade VIII A 


783 


from extensive experimentation in ability grouping. Data are avail- 
able from one school which indicate that the eighth-grade elections 
cut almost indiscriminately across the various levels of ability, thus 
mitigating another fear as voiced by current criticisms that the 
technical and commercial curriculums will attract pupils of the 
lower levels of ability. It is confidently anticipated that, by 
the time the newer curriculums are as firmly established as the 
academic curriculum is at present, the elections by pupils of any 
one level of ability will probably show about an equal distribution 
among all of the curriculums. 


CONCLUSION 


The intermediate schools of Chicago have been in operation only 
thirty days at the present writing, and their actual initiation has 


° ° 
° ° 
Grade VITITA.............. 92 127 46 ° ° 
ee 123 64 79 ° ° 
cod 85 105 60 ° ° 
ook 70 87 59 ° ° 
Sabin Junior High School: 
hasan 78 88 55 ° ° 
45 45 31 ° ° 
849 555 ° ° 
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been limited to four months. During this period, the choice of 
suitable centers had to be made, the alterations of buildings planned 
and as nearly as possible executed, the officers and teaching staff 
selected, the curriculum worked out, tentative syllabi for the various 
departments prepared, and equipment provided. All of this was 
accompanied by an elaborate program of securing facilities to enable 
the candidates for the teaching staff to meet certain very modest 
professional requirements and by a campaign of education for the 
general public to offset the mistaken but violent opposition of 
certain powerful individuals and groups. As the schools start, 
they are housed in buildings excellent in themselves but not espe- 
cially well adapted for the purposes in hand, in two cases not 
separated from other schools; the number of pupils in the classes 
averages more than forty; the shops are not ready; and the library 
facilities are inadequate. In short, much of the finished machinery 
of true intermediate schools is lacking. The teachers and the pupils 
are happy in their new experiences, however; the leadership is fear- 
less and progressive; and the outlook, on the whole, is promising. 
Thoughtful citizens of Chicago are congratulating themselves that 


their city, at least ten years behind cities like Cleveland and Detroit, 
is finally embarked upon an educational reorganization which 
includes intermediate schools as an integral part of the system. The 
goals of better buildings, more varied curriculums, enriched courses 
of study, and improved teaching for Grades VII, VIII, and IX, the 
essentials of the junior high school, seem to be fairly in sight. 


FRESHMAN WEEK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ERNEST H. WILKINS 
University of Chicago 


When one is entering on a new phase of experience, it is, of 
course, extremely important to get started right, for the impressions 
received and the tendencies which appear at the outset are likely 
to harden into opinions and habits which may be of momentous 
weight in determining the course of the life that is to follow. 

Entrance into college affords a crisis of just this type. The 
first term is likely to govern later terms, and the first week of the 
first term is likely to imprint its character on the later weeks. So 
much is new—an environment new not only in that it is locally 
different but in that it is not home; associates, older and con- 
temporary, almost completely new; a type of teaching and a type 
of study new in scope and in intensity; an endless variety of new 
and miscellaneous interests—that it is no wonder that many a 
Freshman has grown bewildered and discouraged and has fallen into 
habits and associations that tend to counteract the educational 
purpose rather than to reinforce it. 

Clearly, then, if a college is interested in the success and welfare 
of its newcomers, it is worth while to concentrate for a few days on 
the task of adjusting Freshmen rightly to their new situation. 
This idea is not novel. Several colleges have been doing something 
along this line for a number of years. Recently, however, the plan 
has been worked out on a larger scale at the University of Maine 
and elsewhere and now seems likely to be adopted in many American 
colleges. 

The University of Chicago has just tried the experiment for the 
first time and is convinced of its value. It is with the thought that 
our experience may be of suggestive value to other institutions, 
and perhaps to secondary schools as well as to colleges, that the 
following account of our 1924 Freshman Week is offered. 

Our special major purposes were four: to complete before the 
opening of college all matters connected with the routine of entrance 
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and registration for courses; to give the Freshmen sound advice 
on the major problems of college life and specific advice and direction 
as to many immediate problems and requirements; to give them a 
chance to get settled and to get acquainted with the University as 
a whole; and to give them a genuine welcome into the college 
community. As we are firm believers in the practice of faculty- 
student co-operation, we asked various student organizations to 
help us in formulating and carrying out our plans, and we enjoyed 
their cordial and indispensable assistance. 

During the summer each Freshman received a course book 
(our general official handbook) and an eight-page leaflet of “‘Instruc- 
tions and Suggestions for First-Year College Students,” containing 
certain general information, a full program of Freshman Week, 
and a list of all of the courses ordinarily open to Freshmen, with 
brief information about each course. The course books were 
stamped with numbers corresponding to the order in which the 
Freshmen had applied for entrance. 

We called the Freshmen together on Thursday, September 25, 
six days before college opened. For the first four days of the period, 
the freshman women not living at home were housed without charge 
in one of the University halls. The University Commons, the men’s 
club, and our sociai hall for women were kept open throughout 
the period. 

The entire class met for the first time early on Thursday morn- 
ing. The University marshals—senior students of high standing— 
in cap and gown, served on this and other occasions to insure 
prompt and orderly entrance and seating. A brief address of 
welcome was made by the president of the University, who spoke 
of the University’s concern for scholarship, for consideration for the 
individual, for social-mindedness, for character, and for religion. 
The president of the Undergraduate Student Council added a word 
of welcome from the student body; and the dean of the Colleges 
of Arts, Literature, and Science explained the program for the week 
and gave general directions and suggestions for the use of the time 
not taken up by the stated engagements. 

The rest of Thursday morning, all of Thursday afternoon, and 
all of Friday morning were devoted to registration. Students with 
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course books numbered from 1 to 250—that is, the first 250 students 
who had applied for entrance—had been told to register on Thursday 
morning; those with course books numbered from 251 to 500, on 
Thursday afternoon; those with course books numbered from so1 
up, on Friday morning. This division, together with a subsidiary 
system of specific registration appointments and the presence of 
ten registering deans, made registration an orderly process and 
prevented, in theory and to a large extent in practice, unnecessary 
waiting on the part of the Freshmen. 

To each dean a particular group of Freshmen had been assigned, 
and each dean, before registration, had read the entrance papers— 
the illuminating ‘‘Selective Admission Blanks” which we have been 
using for two years—of each Freshman assigned to him and was 
able, therefore, to greet each newcomer with some knowledge of his 
individual experience and some familiarity with his specific interests 
and needs. The registration process was made a real interview, 
not a mechanical signing of cards. Incidentally, each dean had 
prepared a list of a few selected students of superior ability who 
were to be invited to enter the special freshman co-operative course 
on “The Nature of the World and of Man.”* 


Immediately after registration, each student went to the men’s 
or the women’s gymnasium to take a physical examination or to 


t This course is a co-operative course running through two quarters, limited to 
sixty students selected on the basis of high standing in the schools from which they 
came. The series of topics treated is as follows: Autumn quarter: (1) “The Nature 
and Structure of Matter,” (2) “The Nature of Chemical Processes,’’ (3) ‘The Origin of 
the Earth,” (4) “The Earth’s Changing Contours and Climate,” (5) “The Earth as the 
Home of Life,” (6) ““The Nature and Origin of Life,” (7) “The Evolution of Plants,” 
(8) “The Evolution of the Lower Animals.”” Winter quarter: (9) “The Evolution of 
the Higher Animals and of Man,” (10) ‘The Factors of Organic Evolution,” (11) “The 
Human Body” (anatomy and physiology), (12) “The Evolution of the Nervous 
System,” (13) “The Evolution of the Intelligence,” (14) “Human Races,” (15) “Social 
Origins,” (16) “Race Improvement.” Each of these topics is treated by the member 
of the faculty best qualified to present the subject concerned. The man in charge of a 
given topic gives two or more lectures on it and meets the class as a whole for one or 
more discussions. In addition to these lecture and discussion meetings there are also 
meetings of the class in two groups for still further discussion. These groups are con- 
ducted by the two men who are directly in charge of the course. Each week there is 
one written test covering the work of the preceding week. The course as given this 
quarter is proving very successful. 
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make an appointment for such an examination. Thanks to the 
enlistment of a sufficient staff of doctors, almost the entire series 
of physical examinations was finished before the opening of college. 

All students were advised to pay their fees and buy their books 
as soon as possible after registration, and many of them did so, 
thus lessening greatly the usual congestion at the opening of the 
term. 

On Thursday evening the first social entertainments were 
given, one for the men, organized by the Y.M.C.A., and one for the 
women, organized by the Women’s Athletic Association. 

On Friday afternoon the class met again as a body to hear the 
first of four “Talks to Freshmen,” at which attendance was required. 
The first talk, by the dean of the Colleges, dealt with the purpose of 
a college education and the responsibility of the newcomers to 
prepare themselves for leadership, suggested a general proportion 
of values for the main college interests—5 for study, 2 for social 
relations of all sorts, 1 for athletics, and 1 for activities; and dealt, 
finally, with the principles which should govern the choice of a 
fraternity and with the particular problems of the opening days. 
After the meeting, copies of a specially planned issue of the college 
daily, the Maroon, were distributed free to all members of the class. 

Immediately after this meeting came the first of three English 
tests, required of all Freshmen, for the purpose of determining 
whether they should be exempted from the English course ordinarily 
required of students in the first term, or required to take it, or 
excluded from it because of a particularly low grade; and, if required 
to take it, whether they should be assigned to a high, a medium, or 
a low section—for we believe, also, in the principle of sectioning on 
the basis of ability. 

Late in the afternoon a special meeting of all women expecting 
to live in the University halls was addressed by the dean of women. 

On Friday evening the University gave a reception to the 
members of the incoming class and to their parents and was particu- 
larly glad to welcome many parents at this time. Members of the 
Federation of University Women acted informally as hostesses on 
this occasion. 
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On Saturday and Sunday no required appointments were 
scheduled, except individual appointments for physical examina- 
tions. 

On Saturday morning voluntary sight-seeing tours of the Univer- 
sity were conducted by the Y.M.C.A. and the Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. Each group, in the course of its tour, spent a 
half-hour in the University library and was there instructed in the 
use of the library by a member of the library staff. 

In the afternoon a practice football game was played, both 
teams being drawn from the University football squad; the game 
was followed by a dance, arranged by the sophomore societies, 
Skull and Crescent and Sign of the Sickle, and given in the men’s 
club. 

On Sunday afternoon a vesper service was held, to which the 
parents of the Freshmen as well as the Freshmen themselves were 
invited. The address was made by the president of the University, 
who spoke of the place of religion in college life, of the experience of 
change in religious belief which is normally characteristic of college 
life, and of the rightness of combining firm hold on that which is 
essential with readiness to enlarge and broaden religious thought 
and experience in the light of the new enrichment of life that col- 
lege should bring. 

On Sunday evening a musicale was given under the direction of 
the Undergraduate Student Council. 

Monday morning was occupied with the second and third 
official talks and with the second English test. The first of the 
two talks, by the health officer of the University, dealt in practical 
detail with the care and preservation of health; the second, by the 
University cashier, with the care of money, particular stress being 
laid on the wisdom of preparing and living by a budget and on the 
importance of promptness and reliability in all financial matters. 

In the afternoon, sight-seeing tours were again conducted, and 
the freshman women were given the use of the swimming tank in 
the women’s gymnasium. In the evening a party for the freshman 
women was given by the Y.W.C.A. 

On Tuesday morning the director of the School of Education 
gave the last of the talks, on “How to Study.” He contrasted 
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inefficient and efficient methods of work and dwelt in particular on 
the right way of reading—the resolute survey of an assignment as 
a whole prior to the detailed study of a particular part of it—and on 
free reading—that is, the habit of consulting books other than the 
textbook—as preferable to enslaved dependence on a single text. 
Later in the morning the third and last of the English tests was 
given. In the afternoon the entire class took the Thurstone 
psychological tests; afterward the dean of women and some other 
speakers, teachers and students, addressed a meeting of the fresh- 
man women, for whom a tea was then given by the University. 
Throughout the period the fraternities carried on their rushing, 
and by Tuesday the pledging process was very nearly complete. 
Thus, when college work actually began, on Wednesday, October 1, 
the Freshmen were duly matriculated, soundly advised, well 
settled, cordially welcomed, and, in general, ready for real work. 
We are planning to repeat the program next year, without 
essential modification. Three major improvements, however, 
appear to be desirable: a better co-operation with the fraternities, 
so that the men rushed by the fraternities may participate more 


largely in the general social events of the week; an advancement 
to the same period of the rushing of freshman women by the women’s 
clubs, which this year rushed during the first two weeks of college, 
to the grave detriment of the work and the nervous energy of 
rushers and rushees; and a plan by which instruction in the use of 
the library shall be made compulsory instead of voluntary. 


MARKS OF STUDENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL AND 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


B. J. RIVETT 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


At a meeting of the Detroit high-school principals about two 
years ago, there came up for discussion the kind of work done in 
college by various types of high-school pupils. One principal said 
that he had been discussing the subject with a principal in an Ohio 
city and that the latter believed that the pupils who do fair work 
in high school are more likely to succeed in college than the pupils 
who do excellent work. Many of the Detroit principals were quite 
certain that the statement of the Ohio principal could not be true, 
but there were no figures to prove it. It was planned, therefore, 
to make a study of marks made in college by graduates of Detroit 
high schools. 

The method of attacking the problem was outlined by P. T. 
Rankin, assistant director of educational research in the Detroit 
schools. Marks made in the Detroit Teachers College and the 
College of the City of Detroit by graduates of Detroit high schools 
were compiled. In the case of the Detroit Teachers College, the 
marks covered the period from September, 1920, to June, 1922; in 
the case of the College of the City of Detroit, the marks covered 
the period from September, 1918, to June, 1923. It was impossible 
to get complete data from the Detroit Teachers College prior to 
September, 1920, and the College of the City of Detroit was not 
opened until 1918. The names of the students were sent to the high 
schools from which they came, and the high-school marks were 
compiled. Altogether, complete data were obtained for 1,183 
students, of whom 341 had attended the Detroit Teachers College 
and 842 the College of the City of Detroit. The 341 students from 
the Detroit Teachers College represented graduates from seven high 
schools; the 842 students from the College of the City of Detroit 
represented graduates from nine high schools. 
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These students were divided into three grades of scholarship 
according to the marks which they had received in high school. 
Group I consisted of those students whose marks were made up of 
1’s, the highest mark, to the extent of 40 or more per cent. Group 
II consisted of those students whose marks were made up of 1’s 
and 2’s to the extent of 40 or more per cent. Group III consisted 
of the remaining students. In other words, Group I was the group 
excellent in high-school scholarship; Group II, good; and Group 
III, fair. The college marks were then compiled by groups and by 
schools. 

Table I shows the number and percentage of the various marks 
received by the three groups of students at the Detroit Teachers 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF THE VARIOUS MARKS RECEIVED BY 341 
Detroit HicH-ScHoot GRADUATES IN THE DETROIT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE* 


Group I Grovp II Grovp III 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 


31 13 
9 II 

44 42 
2 6 
12 25 
I 2 
I 


I 


100 100 


* Group I, 55 students; Group II, 181 students; Group III, ros students. 


College. It will be observed that Group I had a total of 1,332 
marks. Of these, 416 or 31 per cent were A’s; 126 or g per cent 
were B+’s; 584 or 44 per cent were B’s, etc. Thirty-one per cent 
of the marks received by Group I, 13 per cent of the marks received 
by Group II, and 7 per cent of the marks received by Group III 
were A’s, 

Table II shows the number and percentage of the various marks 
received by the three groups of students at the College of the City 
of Detroit. Group I received a total of 1,222 marks. Of these, 
549 or 45 per cent were A’s; 458 or 38 per cent were B’s; 175 or 14 
per cent were C’s, etc. Forty-five per cent of the marks received 


Number 
584 948 35 
155 891 33 
II 154 6 
7 84 3 
2,689 100 
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by Group I, 18 per cent cf the marks received by Group II, and 9 
per cent of the marks received by Group III were A’s. 


TABLE II 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF THE VARIOUS Marks RECEIVED BY 842 
Detroit HicH-ScHoot GRADUATES IN THE COLLEGE OF 
THE City oF 


Grovr I Group Il 


Percentage Number | Percentage 


344 9 
873 24 
1,424 39 
455 12 
579 16 


3,675 100 


* Group I, 108 students; Group II, 354 students; Group III, 380 students. 


Figure 1 shows the percentage of high marks received by the 
three groups of students in the Detroit Teachers College, the high 


Gop 84 per cent 
Group 65 per cent 
Group 49 per cent ‘ 


Fig. 1.—Percentage of high marks made in the Detroit Teachers College by gradu- 
ates from seven Detroit high schools. 


marks being A, B+, and B. Eighty-four per cent of the marks of 
Group I, 65 per cent of the marks of Group II, and 49 per cent of 
the marks of Group III were high. 

Figure 2 shows the percentage of high marks received by the 
three groups of students in the College of the City of Detroit, the 


Group lS 82 per cent 
Group 55 per cent 
Group 33 per cent 


Fig. 2.—Percentage of high marks made in the College of the City of Detroit by 
graduates from nine Detroit high schools. 


high marks being A and B. Eighty-two per cent of the marks of 
Group I, 55 per cent of the marks of Group II, and 33 per cent of 
the marks of Group III were high. 


Mark 
Number 
549 45 657 18 
458 38 1,391 37 
24 2 266 7 
17 I 207 6 
100 35727 100 
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Figure 3 shows the distribution of marks in the College of the 
City of Detroit. It will be observed that Group I has a large 
percentage of A’s and a small percentage of E’s and that Group III 
has a small percentage of A’s and a large percentage of E’s. The 
marks of Group II fall between those of Group I and those of 
Group III, as would be expected. 

The number of students in each group is of interest, since it 
indicates that there is a sufficient number from which to draw 


Per Cent 


| Group I 


Group II 
Group 111 


° 
Marks A 


Fic. 3.—Distribution of marks received by 842 Detroit high-school graduates in 
the College of the City of Detroit. 


conclusions. In the Detroit Teachers College there were 55 
students in Group I, 181 in Group II, and 105 in Group III. In 
the College of the City of Detroit there were 108 students in Group I, 
354 in Group II, and 380 in Group III. 

Although the graphs and figures are not presented here, the 
individual high schools showed the same results as did all of the 
schools. In every high school, Group I in both colleges did a higher 
grade of work than Groups IT and III, and Group II did better work 
than Group III. 
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In view of the large number of cases, nearly twelve hundred, it 
seems safe to conclude that pupils whose scholarship is excellent 
in high school will do excellent work in college, that those whose 
scholarship is good will do good college work, and that those whose 
scholarship is fair will do fair college work. At the present time, 
on account of the limited facilities at the Detroit Teachers College, 
only those graduates may enter on recommendation who have 
good high-school records. Many colleges and universities have 
the same standard. Furthermore, this study indicates that high- 
school principals are justified in refusing to give college recommenda- 
tion to graduates who have poor scholarship records. There is 
still another aspect of the problem which needs investigation. The 
College of the City of Detroit admits on probation students who do 
not have good scholarship records. A special study should be 
made of these probationary students to see if the city is warranted 
in spending public money to give them a college education. Finally, 
in order to arrive at definite conclusions, a study should be made 
of the marks of Detroit high-school graduates at the University of 
Michigan and other institutions outside of Detroit. 


| 

} 
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A STUDY OUTLINE TEST 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY AND EDWARD WILLIAM DOLCH 
University of Illinois 


This article has a twofold purpose. As a preliminary report 
of an investigation which will be continued throughout the academic 
year 1924-25, it is presented at this time to stimulate constructive 
criticisms of the purpose and method of the investigation. It also 
proposes to call attention to one phase of analytical study, the ability 
of students to determine and label the structure of an author’s 
thought in a series of paragraphs. 

The investigation grew out of observations of the fact that many 
college students appear to be unable to read for outlines; that is to 
say, it was found, through interviews, that the students were not 
able to differentiate correctly the major, minor, and subminor 
points or arguments presented by an author in a textbook. Many 
students considered all points as of equal value. Others seized upon 
minor points and made them of major importance or relegated major 
points into the background of minor detail or omitted them alto- 
gether. In fact, it was found that the students were unconsciously 
committing the error of arbitrarily setting aside the plan of thought 
presented by an author and were assuming that their impression- 
istic understanding of the arguments was sufficient to meet the 
requirements of study. These errors were found to be made even 
in connection with the study of texts in which guide-posts were 
clearly given, enumerating the arguments and indicating their 
relative importance. The experiences of other teachers also seemed 
to show this situation to be not uncommon even with mature 
students. 

An attempt was made during the course of the preliminary inter- 
views to arrive at tentative explanations of errors made by students 
in analyzing an author’s outline. It was found that many students 
had never been taught to make note of the structure of the text 
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materials which they were studying. Others had been taught to 
depend on their own reactions to the text for the determination of 
what was of importance and what was not of importance. For 
example, when the students were asked why they had interchanged 
the importance of points, they made almost universally the stereo- 
typed answer, “ This point did not appeal to me, and I did not think 
it was as important as this one.”” They were making impressionistic 
outlines of the text based on a meager past experience and a dis- 
torted frame of mind toward the study assignment. A third 
explanation of such errors was found in the fact that many students, 
though they must have received instruction, had no remembrance 
of having been taught how to make outlines or of what an outline 
consists. A few did not appear to possess the ability to compre- 
hend the significance of the problem itself. 

Accordingly, it was thought important to make a study of the 
situation. Intelligent study of a textbook should start with the 
author’s plan of thought. Student and teacher alike should be 
clear on the structure of the author’s reasoning before attempting 
to add to it or to criticize it. How can a student follow the reason- 
ing of an author if he cannot recognize the author’s outline? How 
can he remember what he does not find ? 

A survey of educational literature reveals the fact that little 
of major importance has been written on the subject of teaching 
students how to read a text analytically by labeling an author’s 
plan of thought. However, one finds a few references which discuss 
phases of the general problem. We shall quote two of them. 
Parker has called attention to the value of training students to 
follow the reasoning of an author. His statement is headed by the 
caption, “ Properly constructed books may provide good opportunities 
for reasoning,” which is followed by the argument: 

The . . . . opportunity for training in reflective thiuking [by] following 
and supplementing the reasoning outlined in a book, has possibilities that are 
not generally appreciated. It is generally assumed that a book provides 
primarily opportunities for acquiring information, but the possibilities of pro- 
viding also for training in reasoning approximate in some.subjects the possibili- 
ties of providing for independent individual reasoning." 


t Samuel Chester Parker, Methods of Teaching in High Schools, p. 203. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1921. 
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As thus pointed out, following an author’s reasoning presupposes 
that the students are able to find out what that reasoning is, 

Judd and Buswell have called attention to the need for scientific 
studies of silent reading in the domain of the high school which 
would be useful in improving high-school methods. Particularly 
do they refer to a scientific analysis of the various types of silent 
reading and of analytical study which are involved in the high- 
school subjects. However, no attempt is made on their part to 
analyze the methods used by older students in reading for outlines. 
That they recognize this problem among others involved in analyti- 
cal study is shown in the following quotation: 

A printed page turns out to be, as shown by this study, a source of a mass of 
impressions which the active mind begins to organize and arrange with refer- 
ence to some pattern which it is trained to work out. If the mind is fitting 
together the impressions so as to bring into high relief grammatical distinctions, 
the grouping of words and the distribution of emphasis will be according to one 
pattern. If the mind is intent on something wholly different from grammar, 
as, for example, the experiences which the author is trying to picture, the whole 
mental and physical attitude of the reader will be very different.* 


A still further “pattern,” used in the analytical study of the 
printed page, is that of the organization of ideas, and in this students 
certainly need special training. 

A further quotation states the problem very definitely in terms 
of difficulty in reading: 


One of the statements very commonly made about passages which are 
assigned to be read is that they are easy or difficult. Such a statement may 
refer to a variety of characteristics. One type of difficult passage is made up 
of long words or unfamiliar words. The seat of the difficulty in such cases is 
the vocabulary. In other cases it may be the sentence structure which is 
complex or drawn out to such an extent that it taxes the reader’s attention. 
Again, the logic of a discussion may be difficult to follow; the reader will in such a 
case, perhaps, know all of the words and be able to follow the sentence structure, 
but will have difficulty with the thought.? 


We also turned to the field of English to find what has been 
written there concerning the teaching of outlining. It was found 
t Charles Hubbard Judd and Guy Thomas Buswell, Silent Reading: A Study of the 
Various Types, p. 4. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 23. Chicago: 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1922. 
2 Ibid., p. 7. The italics do not appear in the original. 
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that, although outlining is frequently mentioned and in some cases 
taken up at considerable length, the chief concern at all times is 
the organizing of one’s own ideas rather than the determining 
of the organization in the thought of another. Many texts and 
doubtless many English teachers use the outlining of essays and the 
like but always incidentally to show the pupil how to outline what 
he writes. A few writers put considerable emphasis on detecting 
thought structure, but their books have not been widely enough 
used to influence the situation to any extent. Norman Foerster, 
in 2. brief manual on outlining, says: 

Whenever we study—whenever, that is, we read with concentration, 
endvavoring to select what is important so that it will be indelibly stamped on 
our minds and put aside what is least important so that it will not confuse us, 

. . itis inevitably a matter of distinguishing between degrees of importance, 
of finding the co-ordinate main ideas, and the ideas subordinate to them, and 
the ideas subordinate to the subordinate ideas.* 

One of the present writers? recently endeavored to emphasize 
further the need of teaching outlining for the accurate discovery of 
an author’s thought. 

With these few exceptions, the literature in the English field does 
not give what would seem to be sufficient attention to the study 
type of outlining to get the results which we surely have a right to 
expect. This preliminary impression was directly borne out by the 
results of the testing here reported. 

Logically, the first step in the program which we proposed to 
carry through in the study of this problem appeared to be the 
devising of a test which would measure and diagnose the ability of 
students to determine and label the structure of the outline used 
by an author. A survey of the literature of educational tests and 
measurements had shown that no study or reading test had yet 
appeared which approached our requirements. This first step has 
been approximately completed and is reported in the present article. 

The second step will consist in the standardization of several 
forms of the test so that it can be made applicable to junior high 
school, senior high school, and college students. These forms will 
then be used to make a systematic analytical survey of the ability of 
. * Norman Foerster, Outlines and Summaries, p. 4. New York: Henry Holt & 

IQTS. 
® ZW. Dolch, Outlining for Effective Writing. New York: Harper & Bros., 1923. 
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students at various levels of attainment to perform the tasks set by 
the tests, 

These various forms may then be used in a third step, which 
should consist of testing various methods of teaching this type of 
analytical study. Individuals or groups may be given various 
types of remedial instruction, this instruction being evaluated by 
means of equivalent forms of this study outline test. The results 
of such an investigation of methods of instruction should be of the 
utmost value in teaching students the technique of this very 
important type of study. 

The first requirement for the test material was that it consist of 
a series of connected paragraphs dealing with a central topic. This 
requirement was made so that the text would include the distinc- 
tive study problems which a magazine article or a chapter of a book 
presents over and above the structural problems of a single para- 
graph. Furthermore, the test should be short so as not to consume 
too much class time. After experimentation with texts of different 
lengths and degrees of complexity, a passage of three paragraphs 
was selected and worked over until all of the distinctive character- 
istics desired were secured. 

One problem common to all analytical reading presented by 
the test is that of forcing the student to distinguish between essential 
statements and explanatory material. The text consists of sen- 
tences, twelve of which are essential to the author’s thought struc- 
ture; the other eight, scattered throughout the text, serve to make 
the essential ideas and their relationships clear. The element of a 
conventionally organized paragraph is represented by the central 
paragraph, which begins with a topic statement and ends with a 
repetition of it. The first paragraph is unconventional in that the 
topic statement is preceded by the topic of the whole passage. The 
problem here presented to the student is the discovery that the first 
statement covers the whole of the text and not merely the paragraph 
it begins. The last paragraph ends with concluding material, the 
last sentence being a rewording of the topic of the whole. The last 
paragraph is also unconventional in beginning with an incidental 
summary, that is, a repetition of the main points made. Through- 
out the passage there are distributed “organization guide-posts,” 
designed to tell the discriminating student which statements are 
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essential and in what way they are related to one another. One 
desired feature is omitted, the use of introductory material; in a 
short passage the qualities of introductory elements could not easily 
be exemplified. 

The reader will appreciate the fact that many mechanical indica- 
tions of thought relationship might tend to make analysis far too 
easy for some students. Consequently, a variation in the use of 
organization guide-posts was introduced into the text in a way that 
deserves special mention. 

Writers differ enormously in the extent to which they use those 
mechanical indications of thought structure which, for the sake of 
brevity, we have called “guide-posts.” Some go to the extreme of 
carefully putting them in wherever they can be of any possible 
help, thus practically listing their ideas. Other writers are offended 
by any appearance of mechanical arrangement and carefully leave 
out every sort of numbering and listing. Practice varies between 
these two extremes. In fact, most writers confuse rather than help 
by the use of some incomplete or illogical system of guide-posts. 
The use in a test of such an illogical system would give students a 
task similar to that which they often meet, but such a plan was not 
attempted here because of doubt as to its diagnostic usefulness. 

Three different systems are used in the test, each being complete 
and consistent throughout. The first employs numerical guide- 
posts, which number in some way every one of the essential state- 
ments that are in the text. The second employs non-numerical 
guide-pests. The third does not use guide-posts as such but 
retains smooth transitions and summaries. The three variations 
are illustrated by the third paragraph of each: 


Form 1a (Text with numerical guide-posts) 


We have said, first, that the school has the children and, second, that it can 
best control their malnutrition through education. We now will consider the 
third reason why the school is the proper agency for the work, the fact that it has 
the equipment. (1) It has a corps of trained teachers skilled in the art of pre- 
senting knowledge. No such group is to be found elsewhere. (2) It has a 
trained and equipped physical training department. (3) It has the home 
economics department. This department, in the first place, employs special- 
ists in the field of nutrition. In the second place, it has the equipment for 
necessary demonstration work. (4) The school has physiology and hygiene 
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classes, within whose fields nutrition is studied. What an array of equipment 
for the campaign. Surely no other agency can compete with the public school 
for this work. 

Form 1b (Text with non-numerical guide-posts) 

We have said that, on the one hand, the school has the children and, on the 
other, it can best control their malnutrition through education. We now have 
an additional reason why the school is the proper agency for the work, the fact 
that it has the equipment. For one thing, it has a corps of trained teachers 
skilled in the art of presenting knowledge. No such group is to be found else- 
where. Then it has a trained and equipped physical training department. 
Further, it has the home economics department. This department employs 
specialists in the field of nutrition. In addition, it has the equipment for ne- 
cessary demonstration work. Finally, the schools have physiology and hygiene 
classes, within whose fields nutrition naturally comes. What an array of equip- 
ment for the campaign. Surely no other agency can compete with the public 
school for this work. 

Form 1¢ (Text without guide-posts) 

We have said that the school has the children and that it can best control 
their malnutrition through education. We must now point out that the school 
has the necessary equipment. It has a corps of trained teachers skilled in the 
art of presenting knowledge. No such group is to be found elsewhere. It has 
a trained and equipped physical training department. It has the home 
economics department. This department employs specialists in the field of 
nutrition. The home economics rooms have the equipment for necessary 
demonstration work. The school has physiology and hygiene classes, within 
whose fields nutrition also naturally comes. What an array of equipment for 
the campaign. Surely no other agency can compete with the public school for 
this work. 


The next important problem after the selection of the test 
material was the discovery of the best possible physical form and the 
drawing up of clear directions for its use. Repeated testing brought 
many difficulties to light and required numerous changes that could 
not have been foreseen. Finally, the following directions and 
physical form were arrived at and were found to give satisfactory 
results. 


Form 1¢ 
STUDY OUTLINE TEST 
DIRECTIONS 
(To be read by students and teacher together) 
The following exercise is a test of your ability to recognize and indicate the 
outline used by an author in writing upon a certain topic. 
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The text to be read is placed along the left-hand side of the following pages. 
You are to read this text and indicate in the right-hand column the author’s 
outline. The following example shows this arrangement: 


Text to Be Outlined Sentence Place Your 


(a middle of Number Outline Here 


There are two reasons why 13 III 
college football is a popular 
sport. First, it is strictly 14 A 
an amateur game. Rigid rules 15 x 
are in force in most schools 
prohibiting players taking 
part who have used their skill 
for financial gain. Second, 
good sportsmanship is para- 
mount in most college con- 
tests. 


In order to make the work as simple as possible, each sentence is numbered, 
as you see, in the center column. On a line with the number of each sentence 
that belongs in the outline you are to place, first, a number or letter to show the 
relative place of that sentence in the outline, just as you see the numbers and 
letters above. Then you are to put after the number or letter a few words show- 
ing the point made by the author in the particular sentence. 

You will note that sentence No. 15 in our sample is marked with an “X.” 
That is because it is not an essential part of the author’s plan and therefore 
does not belong in the outline. It simply enlarges on the idea of the preceding 
sentence. In the same way you are to mark with an “X” all sentences that 
do not properly belong to the author’s plan of thought. 

You are to account for each sentence. Either show by a number or letter 
whether it is a main division or a subdivision of the outline, or show by an 
“X” that it is simply used by the author to make the material of the outline 
more clear. 

To make sure you understand, go back now to the example and fill in the 
outline after the number and letters given. (Allowtime.) Are there any ques- 
tions? (Instructor then gives the correct outline and sees that the corrections 
are made if necessary.) 

Do you understand what is to be done? (Pause.) When we turn to the 
following page, first read the whole article through; then go back and make the 
outline. You will be given time to finish, but work as rapidly as you can with 
care. Now turn the page and begin. 
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NAME 


Place Your Outline 
Here 


Text to Be Outlined 


There is a growing conviction that the public 
school is the logical agency to carry on nutrition 
work for the community. Of the three reasons for 
this fact, the first is quite obvious, that the school 
has more opportunity to do such work than any 
other agency. It has more of the children’s time 
than any other agency possibly could have. 


A second reason for assigning nutrition work 
to the public school is the fact that malnutrition 
can best be combatted by using education to strike 
at the general causes behind the specific ones. The 
first and most important of these general causes is 
ignorance. Children have inadequate and wrong 
diet, in the majority of cases, because they and 
their parents are ignorant with regard to proper 
food requirements. A second general cause, lack 
of home control, can be best remedied by education 
also. Anything which improves the relationship 
between parent and child will thereby benefit the 
child’s health habits. Thus, by striking at the 
general causes of malnutrition the public school, 
through a program of education, can do the most 
effective work in removing it. 


We have said, first, that the school has the 
children and, second, that it can best control their 
malnutrition through education. We now will 
consider the third reason why the school is the 
proper agency for the work, the fact that it has the 
equipment. (x) It has a corps of trained teachers 
skilled in the art of presenting knowledge. No 
such group is to be found elsewhere. (2) It has a 
trained and equipped physical training depart- 
ment. (3) It has the home economics depart- 
ment. This department, in the first place, employs 
specialists in the field of nutrition. In the second 
place, it has the equipment for necessary demonstra- 
tion work. (4) The school has physiology and 
hygiene classes, within whose fields nutrition is 
studied. What an array of equipment for the 
campaign. Surely no other agency can compete 
with the public school for this work. 
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The directions are the product of three revisions based on actual 
testing. It was found necessary to give detailed instructions if 
reliable results were to be obtained. ‘The difficulty was not merely 
in the complexity of the task the subjects were called upon to do. 
Rather, the greatest problem was found to lie in the fact that the 
students had been taught many varieties of outlining. Therefore, 
to get results which would be reliable and which could be scored 
systematically, the test had to be explained in detail even to the 
extent of allowing further questions after the whole sheet of direc- 
tions had been gone through. Naturally, a certain amount of 
teaching was involved, but this situation appeared to be one that 
could not be avoided. 

The practice exercise served as an illustration of how hard it 
is to keep from misleading the subjects in such a task as this. It 
will be noted that the practice exercise is labeled ‘‘a paragraph from 
the middle of an article”; the sentence numbers begin with 13, and 
the outline begins with III. Formerly, the first sentence of the 
practice exercise was numbered 1, followed by I. This arrangement 
caused many students to do exactly the same thing with the first 
sentence of each paragraph in the test. They justified their action 
by saying that they were so directed by the instructions. 

The direction to “‘account for each sentence” was inserted to 
make systematic scoring possible. One problem of outlining is to 
determine how far to carry the subdivision of points. Hence, it was 
important that all subjects outline the text with equal thoroughness. 
The only way to secure this equal degree of completeness was to 
require that the thought structure be shown in full detail. This 
requirement made very important the distinction between sentences 
which contain outline points and those which do not, a matter which 
caused many students considerable difficulty. To many of them 
the distinction seemed an entirely new idea. 

The present form of the test represents the result of three re- 
visions based on testing. From the outset it was thought desirable 
that the appearance should remain as much as posssible like that of 
ordinary reading matter. It was absolutely necessary for scoring 
purposes, however, to number each sentence. The sentence num- 
ber placed on a line with the beginning of the sentence proved the 
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best arrangement. Incidentally, it should be stated that care was 
taken to have no more than one new outline point in each sentence, 
a practice which is, of course, not uniformly followed by writers. 
After each number was drawn a line on which the outline point was 
to be placed, This proved to be valuable in checking the many 
irregularities of numbering and arrangement which appeared in the 
students’ outlines, When students were asked to put down merely 
numbers and letters, results were secured which at times were quite 
unintelligible. In addition, it seemed that being asked to write 
down the points helped the students to recognize the organization 
of the thought which they were working out. 

The three variations of the text, which we have called Forms 
1a, 1b, and 1¢, were practically identical, sentence for sentence, 
except for the definite changes in “guide-posts” described. It 
developed, however, that the omission of guide-posts in Form 1¢ 
required some slight changes of wording to secure smoothness. The 
directions for the variations were made to vary also in the form of 
the practice exercise, which used or omitted guide-posts to corre- 
spond with the text which followed. 

It was found desirable to score the test in two different ways. 
For general purposes of class comparison a gross score was obtained 
by giving one point for each sentence correctly accounted for. 
Obviously, this was not an entirely satisfactory method, since the 
sentences were not of equal importance, but no satisfactory method 
of weighting was found. Even in spite of the sentence numbering 
and the specific directions, many problems arose in determining 
when credit should or should not be given. The cases had to 
be classified and rules adopted. For instance, although the directions 
were to put an “‘X” after every sentence which was not a part of the 
outline, such sentences were considered correctly accounted for 
even without an “X” so long as they were not marked with an 
outline number or letter. 

Preliminary results obtained from the gross scores made in the 
present form of the test are shown in Table I. The scores, which 
were made by university Juniors and Seniors, are distributed for 
each of the three variations of the test separately. The significant 
points to be gained from this table are, first, that the test, even with 
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numerical guide-posts, proved to be more difficult for mature stu- 
dents than might be supposed. This fact emphasizes the point 
made than the analytical study of an author’s reasoning has not 
received the attention in teaching which is warranted. The table 
shows, second, that Form 10, with non-numerical guide-posts, and 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES MADE BY THREE GROUPS OF 
UNIVERSITY JUNIORS AND SENIORS, EAcH GRouUP 
TAKING ONE ForM OF THE TEST 


Point Score 


iN) 
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Form 1c, which omitted guide-posts, proved to be increasingly diffi- 
cult. Since the only difference in the variations was a change in 
mechanical indications of structure, this difference in gross score can 
be attributed to ability to recognize guide-posts quite apart from 
ability to analyze thought relations. Just how great the influence 
of the guide-posts is will be investigated further by teaching their 
recognition. In general, it would be expected that training in read- 
ing for an author’s guide-posts would be of assistance to those who 
would follow an author’s reasoning. 

To supplement the gross score, a study of errors may be made 
which might be called a qualitative diagnostic use of results. In 


| 
Form Form 1b Form 1¢ 
36 6 
12 7 
7 I 15 
I 4 
140 135 IOI 
| Average......... 15.8 13.2 12.5 
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fact, the results already obtained from this analysis are much more 
significant and useful for individual remedial instruction than the 
total number of points which a student makes on a test as complex 
as this. Without attempting any great detail, we will indicate, 
therefore, some of the diagnostic results found so far in this 
study. 

The most obvious defect in the work of the college students who 
have taken this test is their inability to use a systematic number- 
letter system to indicate thought relationship. Some tried to 
outline without numbers or letters at all, and other made almost 
meaningless combinations of the conventional letters and numerals. 
This mechanical side of outlining may be unimportant in itself, but 
lack of it surely makes difficult an intelligent study of thought 
structure. At any rate, it is a matter which can be taught, and it 
should, therefore, have a distinct place somewhere in English 
instruction. 

A defect not so easily dealt with is failure to distinguish between 
outline points and explanatory material. The explanatory material 
used in the test was of two kinds: (1) sentences following an outline 
point and repeating it in other words and (2) sentences repeating and 
summarizing points previously made. The failure of students to 
distinguish such sentences indicated inability to recognize the 
repetition of ideas. New words meant to them distinctly new 
thought. Training in how to distinguish the essential and the. 
nonessential should be a part of teaching how to study, although 
perhaps the chief systematic work now done on it is in paragraph - 
analysis in English. 

A common error was the failure to perceive the relation of the 
points picked out. A few students even went to the extreme of 
numbering all of the points in the outline in a single series. The 
most general and no doubt the most important mistake of this type 
was the failure to distinguish the thesis as such by numbering it 
as the major point of Paragraph 1 and parallel with the main 
points of Paragraphs 2 and 3. Doubtless this error was the result 
of English teaching on isolated paragraphs, which leads to the idea ' 
that every paragraph has a main point parallel with a main point in 
every other paragraph. 
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There were many unusual types of error, such as the numbering 
of the conclusion (a single sentence) as a main point in the outline. 
The most curious mistake, made by a few, was an attempt to re- 
arrange the material on a new system, presumably more logical than 
the one the author used. 

Of course, all of these types of error may be interpreted either as 
errors in thought or as failures to see and understand the guide- 
posts, which in two of the variations of the text clearly pointed out 
the outline of the whole. It would seem that in these two variations 
of the test anyone who had been taught to observe an author’s 
mechanical indications of thought structure could have made the 
outline with little consideration of the ideas. Even in the com- 
pletely numbered variation of the text, Form 1a, a very large per- 
centage of the students made errors which showed that they did 
not realize the purpose of the numbering. In the third paragraph, 
where four arabic numerals appear, some students made from two to 
five points in their outlines. Surely these students could profit by 
definite drill on the observation of an author’s guide-posts. The 
. use of non-numerical guide-posts could also be taught with profit. 
Study of thought evaluation in itself could then follow to any 
length desired. 

The problems being met with in a continuation of this investiga- 
tion of analytical study need to be called to the attention of all 
‘ persons interested. The first, touched upon in the preceding pages, 
is the great difficulty of securing text material the thought structure 
of which will be clear enough for the purpose. Diligent search 
indicates that very little published material is satisfactory. Few 
authors are careful enough either in logical arrangement or in its 
indication. No one can trust his own impressions, for experience 
shows that even the most skilled readers will disagree on the thought 
structure of a passage though it may seem to each individually to be 
absolutely clear. Only careful testing will show whether a group of 
paragraphs will present the same organization to different competent 
persons. 

The second major difficulty is the discovery of units of the proper 
length and organization for a test of this kind. This problem, as 
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well as the first mentioned, must usually be solved by actual 
rewriting, and in this rewriting all of the difficulties of systematic 
and pleasing composition are encountered. Consequently, studies 
in this field need to be undertaken with great caution, and the most 
extended testing needs to be made of the test material itself and the 
greatest possible amount of expert criticism of it secured. 

Another problem which demands consideration is the relation 
of length to difficulty. Though there is a similarity, there is also a 
great difference between the study of five paragraphs and the study 
of fifty paragraphs. A teacher should know exactly of what this 
difference consists. One might assume that the longer unit would 
require more sustained attention to the recognition of transitional 
and summary sentences and paragraphs and to guide-posts. 

A final problem is the application of the general method of this 
investigation to different kinds of reading material. Is the tech- 
nique of analytical study the same for the different school subjects 
or for different types of text in the same subject? Many tepics, for 
instance, are treated by inductive arrangement and others by deduc- 
tive. Some text material consists of a series of ideas, each chiefly 


dependent for its understanding on a mastery of previous steps. 
Other types of reading matter consist of loosely connected units, 
each to be understood from the details given concerning it. The 
study of each type may require a special technique of its own. 


SUMMARY 


1. Teachers have recognized the apparent inability of many 
mature students to find and follow the structure of thought pre- 
sented by an author in writing a series of paragraphs in a text. 

2. An investigation of the situation revealed the necessity of 
first devising a test which would measure and diagnose the ability of 
students to find and indicate the structure of an author’s thought. 
Such a test has been constructed after careful study and experi- 
mentation. 

3. Preliminary results of the use of the test show the following 
facts: (a) few advanced university students were able to outline 
with complete accuracy the thought structure of the test material 
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even in its easiest form, many practically failing altogether to do so, 
with an average performance of 75 per cent of the perfect score; (5) 
with the thought structure remaining identical, but with less 
mechanical indication of it, the performance of the whole group 
tested grew markedly worse, scores on the form without a system of 
guide-posts averaging 62 per cent of the possible perfect score; (c) 
diagnostic scoring, consisting of a study of the types of error in order 
to guide remedial instruction, shows that students need to be taught 
the mere mechanical form of outlining and to be trained in dis- 
tinguishing between essential ideas and explanatory material and in 
detecting relationships of subordination and co-ordination in an 
author’s thought; (d) both gross scoring of the three variations of 
the text and analysis of the types of error indicate that the most out- 
standing single defect in students’ preparation for analytical study 
is their inability to note and interpret the author’s efforts to point 
out by mechanical means the organization of his thought. . 

4. The results so far obtained justify the continuation of this 
investigation along the following lines: (a) the standardization of 
several forms of the test, (b) an analytical survey, by means of these 
forms, of the ability of students at various school levels, and (c) fur- 
ther use of these equivalent forms of the test to try out various types 
of instruction in analytical study. 

5. It is recommended to others who might be interested in 
experimentation in this field that (a) because of the difficulties pre- 
sented by thought relationship, the utmost care should be taken to 
secure test material within which the organization of ideas is per- 
fectly clear to all competent persons, (b) the question of systematic 
indication of thought structure should be kept in mind both in the 
making of the test and in the interpretation of the results, (c) the 
factor of length should be studied both with relation to the general 
difficulty of the study process and with relation to specific devices 
which appear in long portions of text, such as transitional and 
summary sentences and paragraphs, and (d) the process of outlining 
as a part of analytical study should be investigated in relation to 
the kind of reading matter given to students in the various school 
subjects. 
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THE SOCIAL PROGRAM FOR THE UNSOCIAL 
HIGH-SCHOOL GIRL 


CAROLINE POWER 
University High School, Oakland, California 
Formerly, San Rafael High School, San Rafael, California 


In any school where a social program under the supervision 
of a faculty adviser is a part of the extra-classroom activities, 
one of the chief problems to be met by this adviser is that of the 
unsocial pupil. 

Pupils who appear wholly uninterested in the social program 
are unfortunately by no means few. The report of the California 
Committee of Fifteen shows that 54 per cent of the girls take 
no part in school affairs. Some of these girls have a social life 
outside of the school, but the majority of this group are unsocial 
because no person or circumstance has shown the way to school 
happiness in a social group where friendship is found through 
simple parties. Therefore, any social program attempted in the 
high school must have as a special feature the care of the unsocial 
girl; it must find means of setting her free from her limitations for 
the discovery of the friendships that will make her work in the 
school a simpler and a happier task. 

Under the best conditions the girl of today is a disconcerting 
study. How much more complex, then, is the study of the non- 
social girl because of her wholly undiscovered self and because of 
the unusual conditions which surround her and create her indiffer- 
ence? There are almost as many types as there are unsocial girls. 
There are the shy, the poor, the bookish, the unbalanced, the 
prudish, the anemic, the indifferent, the unattractive, the mentally 
defective, the emotionally subnormal, and the delinquent. These 
types suggest causes, and the mere naming of them gives some 
indication of the complexity of the problem. Yet it will be observed 
that all of these various types have something in common: the 
non-social individual centers all her thoughts and activity upon 
herself. Perhaps she has been bound and stunted by race, religious, 
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or class prejudice. The very adolescent impulses which make for 
constructive social life for the majority of girls work against her. 
She becomes the product of her adolescence rather than a new 
girl because of it. That readiness to participate in a group activ- 
ity which is an index of the social character is not a part of her. 

From the shy to the delinquent seems a long stretch. Yet, 
long as it is at the beginning, the way may be all too short if nothing 
pragmatic appears in the social program for the unsocial girl. 

This is not a discussion of the delinquent child. However, 
nothing can show more clearly what the neglected child may 
soon become than a glimpse at delinquency. Healy’s case studies* 
show us that abnormality is ultra-complex, that it goes back not 
only to infancy and to prenatal conditions but also to ancestors 
as far removed as the third generation. Healy says that the 
recent statistical work of Goring points out that the principal 
age for recruiting into the ranks of criminal life is between fifteen 
and twenty, as judged by the first convictions of 2,204 habitual 
offenders in England. Only the first punishment is here recorded, 
not the first offense. Healy’s own study of 1,000 individuals 
from fifteen to twenty years of age shows 823 of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age who have lived a life of crime that is appalling. 

These awful facts help us in one way in our problem. They 
show us that our work is to reach giris during early adolescence 
and turn their antisocial tendencies into social tendencies. Perhaps 
if we can discover the girl’s social non-doings, we may avoid her 
misdoings. If we can interest the timid in her classmate, the 
anemic in play, and the sullen in swimming, we may be able to 
help these girls before they become pathological cases beyond our 
power to control. 

The causes of the unsocial and the delinquent are alike, differing 
only in degree. Both are victims of inheritance, of environment, 
of industry, sometimes of broken homes, often of ill health, and 
always of personal limitations. Any failure of response to the 
social opportunities that are offered in a measure to every individual 
may easily lead to that sense of grievance against society which 
is a prime factor in delinquency. 

t William Healy, The Individual Delinquent. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1915. 
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Healy also calls attention again and again to the fact that there 
is little in the literature of criminology which is directly helpful 
to those who have to deal practically with offenders. Only a 
small percentage have been helped, perhaps on account of lack of 
understanding, scientific treatment, and guidance. In view of the 
failure of the past and of the present effectively to handle antisocial 
conduct and in the light of the enormous expense of dealing with 
crime, any attempt, however feeble, to create a preventive deserves 
consideration. 

In the San Rafael High School, where a supervised social 
program is being worked out, the problem of the unsocial girl is 
handled through the case or individual method. The program 
especially designed for the non-social girl is, above all, not a program 
apart from the regular scheme of activities. It is merely a special- 
ized part of the whole system, the better to satisfy the aim of the 
social program—expression for all. 

The center of the social program is the dean of girls. Every 
unsocial girl is a particular charge, and conditions are created to 
fit her. In this work the dean has a number of assistants. Fore- 
most among these are the teachers in charge of the advisory periods. 

The advisory periods are a part of the administrative organi- 
zation of the school. Groups are formed, each composed of not 
more than twenty girls, which meet regularly with an adviser, one 
of the teachers of the school. The adviser keeps a full record for 
each girl, a duplicate of which is on file in the dean’s office, checks 
attendance, watches scholarship, and guides conduct. The advisory 
period is thus an informational clearing-house for the dean. 

The session is informal. The pupils are seated for an easy 
taking of the roll but are allowed freedom after roll-call. This 
freedom makes for a true social spirit. Class affairs and school 
policies are taken up, as well as individual problems, and free discus- 
sion is encouraged. ' 

By her nearness to the girls at these times, the adviser becomes 
a valuable aid to the dean in dealing with the unsocial members 
of the group. But other, and more specially trained, assistants 
are required. These are the doctor, the school nurse, and the 
visiting teacher. 
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The regulation personal data-cards, which give the pupil’s 
full record in scholarship, conduct, and activities, show the unsocial 
girls. For these we have case cards, on which more complete 
data are recorded: (1) medical examination, more detailed than 
the one that is required of all students in physical education, (2) 
mental tests, (3) personal knowledge of environment, (4) complete 
grade-school record of accomplishments and difficulties, (5) pupil’s 
story, and (6) teachers’ reports. 

Each study presents details that will help in the judgment of 
that case and assist in the procedure for the particular girl. Inas- 
much as each of these girls is an individual whom the regular 
channels of the social life of the school do not touch, illustrations 
will serve better to explain the spirit in the method of procedure. 

Suppose, for example, that a girl is anemic, poor, backward, 
and sullen. By virtue of her being a ‘‘case,”’ she at once becomes 
the charge of the dean or one of the dean’s assistants. The doctor 
and the school nurse prescribe for her and report each week to the 
adviser in charge. The visiting teacher studies home relationships 
in an effort to correlate the dean’s program with conditions in the 
home. 

A mid-morning lunch at school may seem advisable. The 
adviser co-operates with school authorities and sees that the child 
gets the lunch. The pupil may be too poor to have even a simple 
dress for social affairs and because of her consciousness of her 
clothes refuse to enter into school activities. Here co-operation 
with the home economics department may solve the problem, and 
the girl with the special help of the sewing teacher may have a 
suitable dress. If the mental tests show that the pupil cannot 
succeed in the subjects in which she is enrolled, the adviser sees 
that her course is changed to fit her needs. She is placed with 
teachers who will watch her carefully and struggle for the girl’s 
development in her new classes. 

If any zest grows out of this new work which fits the girl’s 
mentality and desires, we can hope to find awakened the first 
tendencies toward improvement. She may now show some interest 
in the discussions in the advisory period—by its nature the most 
democratic of the school groups. Her adviser then seizes upon 
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this interest to lead her into a general girls’ club or into a class 
organization. In the social scheme of things, a “big sister” in 
a club may assume some responsibility for her, and the adviser 
with this aid begins to approach results. The social program in 
the large will unfold for the girl as her aloofness breaks down. 

Through all of this study and treatment by the case method, 
the girl herself is, of course, not allowed to become aware that she 
is a “case.” Making her a case has many times been just the source 
of difficulty. She has been designated as an individual different 
from her fellows, and unfortunately she has lived up to that idea. 

When all is said and done, the complexity of our program reduces 
itself to simplicity. All that can be accomplished for the unsocial 
girl lies in the hands of the dean and her workers. The dean, 
working on the theory that each girl is interested in something 
that she would like to be or do, looks out for that interest or that 
desire and makes every effort to determine where she may break 
through the barrier which separates her from the heart of the pupil 
and the pupil from the heart of the school. The principal, the 
teachers, the home, and the community must be made to see the 
dean’s problem as she sees it. Society, through the school’s social- 
izing program, must awaken to its full duty to the unfortunate 
girl. 

The social program thus planned for the unsocial girl is expen- 
sive, but society can hope to make no gain where nothing is invested. 
We pay for all progress; we do not expect our water supplies or 
our civic. improvements to materialize magically out of theory 
and day-dreaming. We must realize also that if the employment 
of social supervisors in the schools is expensive, much more expen- 
sive is the maintenance of insane asylums, home for delinquents, 
and juvenile courts. To decrease by ever so small a number the 
ranks of the girls who drift into these institutions is worth an 
untold amount. 

Such a program as outlined or one similar to it is less expensive 
even, for the same number of girls, than the so-called cottage 
plan for delinquents, in accordance with which the institutional 
inmates are divided into small groups and cared for in separate 
houses which are made as nearly as possible like private homes. 
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This plan is a scheme suggested by society as a cure for the very 
conditions which our plan for the unsocial girl hopes to prevent. It 
attempts to reach the girls when it is almost too late in practically 
the same way in which we try to reach them in the early stages 
of their unhappiness. 

Our system has not been in operation long enough to furnish 
statistics showing the gradual attainment of its goal, nor have all 
of the special features of the program been worked out. Yet an 
indication of its final success may be found in the fact that out of 
an enrolment of 202 girls, there were only thirty-three who in the 
past year did not attend a single high-school party. A number of 
these girls lived at such a distance from the town that the difficulties 
involved in their coming and going sufficiently accounted for their 
absence. Even without making allowance for these cases, we have 
only 16 per cent of the girls without a share in the social life of the 
school, as compared with the 54 per cent mentioned by the report 
of the Committee of Fifteen as taking no part in school activities. 

Our reliance in the social program for the neglected girl is not 
on systems and devices and machinery. Although we begin our 
procedure with exactly these things, we go beyond them to that 
which must be the most vital element in any guidance—the personal 
touch. We found our method upon that truest of all sciences— 
feeling the way. Thus it is on the personality of the dean and 
her fellow-workers that the system finally rests. Its success will 
be great or small according to whether they have much or little 
to give. On the richness of their understanding and sympathy 
depends their achievement in marking out the path by which the 
unsocial girl may find herself and her world. 
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CAN HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS SPELL? 


EDITH L. HILDERBRANT 
Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Michigan 


Sixteen of the leading high schools in the United States™ have, 
during the past year, co-operated in an investigation to determine 
the average spelling ability and the spelling difficulties of high- 
school students. Fifteen thousand five hundred students con- 
tributed compositions, written in not more than fifteen minutes of 
class time, on subjects of their own selection. These compositions 
contain approximately 3,500,000 words. 

To insure a uniform method of scoring and a high degree of 
accuracy in listing misspelled words, most of the papers were read 
twice. The first reading was done, as a rule, by the teacher of the 
student; the second, by the investigator. 

In order that an effective method of teaching the spelling of a 
word might be devised, its various misspellings were carefully 
recorded along with the correct form. The misspelled words of 
each year of the high school were listed separately, as were the 
words misspelled by boys and girls. In only four of the fifty-seven 
school years included in the study did the record of the boys surpass 
that of the girls. 

More than 40,000 spelling errors were listed. According to the 
final figures, 38,983 words were misspelled, not counting the repeti- 
tions of an error by a given individual. Including these repetitions, 
42,989 errors were recorded. 

The high-school student of today misspells, on an average, 2.51 
words in not more than fifteen minutes of free, written discourse. 

t Austin High School, Lane Technical High School, Medill High School, Parker 
High School, and Phillips High School, Chicago, Illinois; Boise High School, Boise, 
Idaho; Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota; Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Michigan; Joliet Township 
High School, Joliet, Illinois; Lansing High School, Lansing, Michigan; Pueblo High 
School, Pueblo, Colorado; Sioux City High School, Sioux City, Iowa; South Side 


High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Southwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
and Thornton Township High School, Harvey, Illinois. 
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Counting repetitions, he makes 2.77 errors. These figures are 
conservative, owing to the fact that many of the students did not 
write for the full fifteen minutes and to the further fact that all 
errors involving penmanship, capitalization, parts of speech, verb 
forms, the possessive, certain uses of the hyphen, as in writing 
numbers from twenty-one to ninety-nine, and any other item 
governed by some definite grammatical principle not primarily 
concerned with the arrangement of letters in words, were disre- 
garded. Only errors that were indisputably spelling errors were 
included. 

Errors to the extent of 2.77 in fifteen minutes mean, when 
multiplied, eleven errors an hour. Eleven errors in spelling regis- 
tered on the adolescent’s mind in every hour of free, written dis- 
course on a subject of his own selection! At least eleven errors in 
sixty minutes to add to the teacher’s joy in life, the mother’s pride 
in letters from her son, the business man’s delight in his efficient 
young office help! How many errors may be expected in one hour 
of office dictation or of required writing on assigned subjects some- 
what technical in character ? 

What relation exists between the fact that the average high- 
school student misspells eleven words in every hour of spontaneous 
written work and the fact that even the educated person of middle 
age struggles repeatedly with words, the correct spelling of which he 
tardily learned and which should be as automatic as writing? Is it 
the youth’s repeated error or the adult’s belated acquisition that 
first comes to mind when occasion demands the use of a word ? 

Conditions improve greatly in the high school but not altogether 
steadily. In three of the sixteen co-operating high schools the 
ninth-year students showed a higher average than the tenth-year 
students. In no school did the tenth-year students surpass the 
eleventh-year students. In five schools the twelfth-year students 
fell below the eleventh-year students. In the school showing the 
greatest improvement, the errors decreased from 3.53.to 1.75 words 
in fifteen minutes from the ninth year to the twelfth year. 

Most of the sixteen high schools contributing to this study rank 
among the best in the United States. Much of their work in English 
is remarkably good. The five high schools in Chicago which con- 
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tributed to the study showed almost as wide a range of spelling 
ability as did the eleven high schools outside of Chicago. Doubt- 
less, conditions relating to spelling are at least as good in these 
sixteen high schools as in any other sixteen high schools that might 
be selected at random anywhere in the country. 

It is probably safe to assume that, in spite of the foregoing 
record, the average of true spelling ability in American schools is 
higher today than it has ever been. Emphasis has been placed, 
in certain times past, on long, unfamiliar words that have no vital 
place in the high-school student’s vocabulary. Countless students 
learned to spell countless words that they could not use. 

The modern method is to teach, through striking at the root of 
the difficulty in each case, the spelling of the words that belong in 
the student’s vocabulary, particularly his writing vocabulary. 
What is obviously needed is more practice of the modern method. 

The ten words most commonly misspelled in the investigation 
follow. In each case the figure indicates the number of pupils who 
misspelled the word. O’clock, 634; too, 573; experience, 362; 
there, 361; their, 350; didn’t, 312; finally, 247; immediately, 244; 
stopped, 239; decided, 235. 

Not infrequently, somewhat unusual words were used and 
spelled without error. Exceptional students used correctly and 
spelled correctly such words as “internecine,” ‘‘chimerical,” 
“oscillatory,” “interplanetary,” ‘chaparral,’ “rodeo,” ‘egre- 
gious,” “‘escadrilles,” “nonchalantly,” “illicit,” and “scintillating.” 
Other students failed on simple, everyday words, including “and” 
and ‘‘the.” 

As stated, 15,500 students wrote the compositions examined. 
Many thousand boys and girls in junior high schools and senior high 
schools will participate in column tests and sentence tests contain- 
ing the five thousand words most frequently misspelled in the manu- 
scripts submitted. As a result of the double investigation, it is 
hoped that a fund of graded spelling material may be derived which 
will cover the minimum essentials in spelling for every student in 
every junior high school and every senior high school in the United 
States. 
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LIABILITY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS FOR 
STATEMENTS MADE IN CONNECTION 
WITH OFFICIAL DUTY 


I. N. EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


Public policy demands that statements made in connection with 
certain official and social duties shall be privileged; that is, state- 
ments which ordinarily would be considered slanderous or libel- 
ous are held to be privileged when spoken or written in connec- 
tion with a lawful occasion. The law recognizes two kinds of 
privileged statements, those which are absolutely privileged and 
those which are qualifiedly privileged. An absolutely privileged 
statement is a statement for which no action will lie even though 
false and made with malicious intent. Such are statements made 
by members of a legislative body in connection with official duties, 
by signers of petitions to legislative bodies for the redress of griev- 
ances, or by a judge sitting on the bench. A qualifiedly privileged 
statement is a statement made by a person in connection with 
some official or social duty to another person or persons having a 
similar official or social interest. As defined by the Supreme 
Court of Alabama, such statements comprehend ‘“‘all those cases 
where the author of the alleged mischief acted in the discharge 
of any public or private duty, whether legal or moral, which the 
ordinary exigencies of society, or his own private interest, or even 
that of another, called upon him to perform.’* In order to recover 
damages from the author of a qualifiedly privileged statement it 
must be shown not only that the statement was false but that it 
was made with malicious intent. 

In the recent case of Kenny v. Gurley? the medical director and 
the dean of women of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
were sued for libel because they had addressed communications 
to the parents of a student suspended from the institution, stating 

t Lawson v. Hicks, 38 Ala. 279, 81 Am. Dec. 49. 

2 Kenny v. Gurley, 208 Ala. 623, 95 So. 34, 26 A.L.R. 813. 
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that she had a contagious disease which indicated that she “had 
not been living right.” The Supreme Court of Alabama held that 
the communications in question were qualifiedly privileged and 
that the defendants, therefore, were not liable unless they had been 
guilty of malicious intent. 

Upon the dean of women and the medical director, within the sphere of 

their proper functions, there rested the duty to promote, to protect, and to 
preserve the moral, sanitary, and health conditions related to the institution; 
duties that comprehend affirmative obligations to the student body, to the 
teachers, and to the reputation of the institution. The authority to exclude 
from association with the school anyone who may be or become undesirable 
from either physical malady or moral obloquy is not debatable. When a 
student’s relation to the institution is severed by the direction of its authorities, 
it is not only natural, but justly to be expected as a part of that duty, that the 
parent or guardian of the dismissed student should be advised of the cause of 
dismissal; and this is especially true of a school of a public character. 
The communication, by personal, authoritative letter addressed and sent to 
the parent or guardian of a dismissed student, of the cause or reason for the 
student’s dismissal or for the denial of readmission, is a privileged occasion. 
Where, as here, the evidence descriptive of the occasion is undisputed, the 
inquiry whether the occasion was privileged is a question of law, to be decided 
by the court and not by the jury. 

There are a number of other cases relating to libel or slander 
on the part of school officials. Some of these may indicate more 
clearly just what the courts regard as qualifiedly privileged 
statements. 

In the case of Everest v. McKenny' the president of the Michigan 
State Normal College was the defendant in a suit for slander 
because of remarks alleged to have been made concerning one of 
the students of that institution. In one of the houses in which a 
number of students boarded differences arose between a certain 
student and the other students. The trouble reached such an 
acute stage that a man inmate of the house reported the situation 
to the president of the college, stating that the girl against whom 
the other students had become aroused had used profane and 
obscene language and had threatened to poison those who had 
incurred her anger. The president sent for the woman in charge 
of the boarding-house and informed her of what had been repeated 


Everest v. McKenny, 162 N.W. 277, L.R.A. 1917A 779. 
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to him. In the course of the conversation he is said to have 
remarked that the girl was crazy and that the keeper of the boarding- 
house would lose her other boarders if this girl were allowed to 
remain. Somewhat later the president wrote a letter to the young 
woman who seemed to have caused the disturbance, in which he 
stated that on investigation of her class record and general fitness 
for teaching he did not feel that teaching was the line of work for 
her and that she could not return to college the following quarter. 
The Supreme Court of Michigan ruled that the alleged statements 
of the college president were qualifiedly privileged because they 
grew out of his official duties, and in the absence of malice no 
damages were recoverable. 

A case of more general interest is that of Tanner v. Stevenson. 
A county superintendent of schools wrote a letter to the state 
superintendent of public instruction advising him that a certain 
applicant for a state teacher’s certificate was not of good moral 
character, according to the statements of a number of persons 
who knew her. Ina suit for libel the court ruled that the statement 
was not qualifiedly privileged because of its official character, 
inasmuch as the teacher in question was not an applicant for a 
teaching position in the schools of the county of which the superin- 
tendent was an official. It was held, however, that such a statement 
coming from any citizen of the state should be considered as 
qualifiedly privileged. 

Upon this point we are of the opinion that he or any other good citizen of 
the state, who has knowledge affecting the moral character of an applicant 
for a teacher’s certificate, may in good faith, based upon reasonable information, 
communicate what he knows to the person or board to whom the application 
is made, or convey it to the trustees who contemplate employing the person 


in the public schools, and in so doing he will be protected unless it can be shown 
that he was actuated by express malice. 


Superintendents, principals, and supervisors may be called 
upon, of course, to make reports with regard to the efficiency and 
qualifications of the teachers under their supervision. There is no 
doubt, it seems, that such reports, when made in good faith, are 
qualifiedly privileged. In the case of Barry v. McCollom? a super- 


* Tanner v. Stevenson, 138 Ky. 578, 128 S.W. 878, 30 L.R.A. (N.S.) 200. 
2 Barry v. McCollom, 81 Conn. 293, 129 Am. St. Rep. 215, 70 Atl. 1035. 
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intendent made to the school visitors an unfavorable report concern- 
ing one of his teachers. In the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Errors of Connecticut, no damages could be recovered in a suit for 
libel unless it could be shown that the superintendent had acted 
with malicious intent. 

Nor was it necessary for the defendant’s justification that he should have 
had what might seem to the jury good reason or reasonable grounds for the 
injurious statements contained in his report. It was enough if he honestly and 
in good faith, at the time when he made them, believed them to be true. This 
required nothing more than that there were grounds for such a belief which then 
seemed to him reasonable and sufficient, and that his motives in making the 
publication was an honest desire to discharge the duties of his office with fidelity. 

It is important to keep in mind the fact that a statement is 
not privileged unless it is made to those who have an interest in 
the matter. For example, where a school director made a slander- 
ous remark about a teacher to other directors in the presence of 
third parties, the court held that such a statement was in no manner 
privileged.’ So, too, where the principal of a normal school, in 
replying to certain censorious articles that had appeared in the 
public press reflecting upon the faculty of the school, published a 
letter in a newspaper attacking the character of a former student, 
the court ruled that such a communication was not privileged.’ 

It should be clear that teachers and school officials may make 
statements strictly in connection with their official or social duties 
to persons properly interested without incurring any great liability. 
They will not be held liable for the truth of such statements, but 
they must be able to show that they acted in good faith and had 
reasonable cause to believe the statements true. 


* Barth v. Hanna, 158 Ill. App. 20. 
* Dixon v. Allen, 69 Cal. 527, 11 Pac. 179. 
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Cducational Wiritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The junior high school.—The rapid growth in this country of the 6-3-3 plan 
of school organization is indicated by a number of recent additions to the liter- 
ature of the junior high school. The earlier treatises on the subject were 
devoted, for the most part, to problems of administration. It is not strange, 
therefore, that attention has lately been centered on the materials of instruction. 
The increasing importance of extra-curricular activities as instructional devices 
is to be seen in the appearance of a book' written by the principal and a member 
of the faculty of one of the best and most favorably known junior high schools 
of the country. 

The authors treat education as guidance of the following types: physical, 
curricular, social, vocational, civic, avocational, and ethical. The contribution 
which extra-curricular activities can make to these phases of guidance is shown 
by illustration and discussion. The conception of schooling as life rather 
than as preparation for life and the conception of the school as a community 
rather than as an institution are admirably set forth. 

The chief contribution made by the book is probably its faithful and intelli- 
gent description and explanation of the devices in use in the junior high school 
with which the authors are connected. It provides definite help for school 
executives who are introducing such activities as clubs and pupil participation 
in school government. The list of clubs is comprehensive, and the accom- 
panying descriptions of activities and procedure are clear. 

Another book? deals with classroom instruction under the captions: 
“Mathematics,” “Languages,” “Social Studies,” “Science,” “Practical Arts,”’ 
and “Fine Arts.” The method followed by the author is that of asking, 
with regard to these subjects, what shall be offered and how it shall be presented. 
The answers to these questions are largely in the form of quotations from the 
opinions of other writers. The quotations are, in many cases, widely divergent 
in the views they express, which leaves the reader somewhat adrift. Concise, 
unequivocal summaries would add a definiteness not to be found in the book as 

Emma V. Thomas-Tindal and Jessie DuVal Myers, Junior High School Life. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xx-+-288. 

? Harlan Cameron Hines, Junior High School Curricula. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1924. Pp. xii+188. 
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it is written. The suggestions as to the training of teachers for junior high 
school work, made at various points in the book, are clearer and more definite. 

In some of the chapters, notably those on “Mathematics” and “Social 
Studies,” evidence is lacking that the author has considered the latest material 
on the subjects discussed; the chapter on “Languages,” on the contrary, is 
forward-looking and constructive to a pleasing degree. One enjoys the discus- 
sion of the love for literature which teachers hope to inculcate in youth and of 
the dependence of the development of that passion on the learner’s deriving 
pleasure from his school study of literature. Similarly, foreign language is 
treated as a medium of communication rather than as a system of logical facts. 

The book has value chiefly in its collections of opinions and views from the 


best recent thought concerning the junior high school. 
H. H. Ryan 
BLEWET?T Junior HicH ScHoo. 


St. Louis, Missourt 


A practical treatment of medical and sanitary inspection in the health program 
of the school.—A generation ago the school was looked upon as an organization 
the chief purpose of which was the training of the mind. Parents would have 
considered any attempt at physical or medical diagnosis and treatment as 
interference on the part of the school. Possibly the simple living conditions 
of a generation or two ago operated in such a way that the health problem at 
that time was not so acute as it is today. The rapid increase in the city popu- 
lations, the growing complexity of society, and the contributions of medical 
science have been important factors in emphasizing the need for an extensive 
health program in the school. At present there are few school people who fail 
to realize the important relation between a sound body and efficient mental 
functioning. 

A book? by S. W. Newmayer discusses the part of medical and sanitary 
inspection in an effective health program for schools. The volume is divided 
into seven parts. Part I is concerned largely with the administrative duties 
of the medical inspector, the medical inspector and supervisor, and the school 
nurse. Systems of medical inspection, records, and record-keeping are also 
treated. Part II describes sanitary measures in the construction of school 
buildings and equipment. Part III deals with communicable diseases. Part 
IV discusses defects of the eyes, ears, nose, throat, and teeth; orthopedic 
defects; skin diseases; diseases of the nervous system; and systemic diseases. 
Part V emphasizes the need for a thorough examination of the teacher’s physical 
condition at regular intervals. Part VI is entitled, “Mentality.” Part VII 
discusses “ Allied Subjects of School Medical Supervision.” Among the topics 
treated are rural-school medical supervision, rural-school sanitation, child 
labor, and the future of health supervision. 

tS. W. Newmayer, Medical and Sanitary Inspection of Schools. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger, 1924 [revised]. Pp. x+462. $4.00. 
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With the exception of Part VI, “Mentality,” the author has written from 
the point of view of a specialist in the field of medical inspection. However, 
certain statements in Part VI will doubtless be open to question in the minds 
of many readers. 

The precocious ‘r supernormal child is . . . . often responsible for the setting of 
too high a standard for educating the average child. The precocious child, naturally 
of a nervous temperament, is pushed forward too fast to the detriment of its physical 
health [p. 347]. 

sme precocious child in a class is apt to increase the teacher’s standard, and it is 
inadvisable to use all the available faculty and nerve force of such a child by frequently 
advancing it a grade. It is far better to devote less time and teaching effort to such 
a case and more to the less advanced child. The precocious child is often one who is 
receiving care and teaching at home [p. 352]. 

We should also know that there is a mental adolescence as well as a physical and 
that this differs for different individuals. This accounts for the success in later life 
of many a child who was labeled in school days as a backward child [p. 371]. 


Various studies show that age for age those children farther advanced 
in school are taller and heavier than other children. Terman disproves the 
old idea that the superior child is temperamentally nervous or weak and shows 
him as a general rule to be decidedly superior to other children in every way. 
In reality, the bright child has usually been forced to be content with the kind 
of work offered for the average child. Many teachers have, as the author 
suggests, neglected the superior child and given the greater part of their time 


to the dull. Such practice inevitably leads to the maladjustment of the bright 
child. The fact that the precocious child receives attention at home is in this 
day a strange argument to use for neglecting him at school. Reliable works 
on intelligence give no evidence of the phenomenon of mental adolescence 
mentioned by the author. The I.Q. remains constant, and the curve of mental 
growth shows a gradual rise with no sharp breaks. 

Numerous errors in grammatical structure and common English usage 
occur throughout the book. The fact that the volume is a revised edition 
makes such errors inexcusable. Split infinitives and plural subjects with 
singular verbs are common. 

The volume contains no bibliography. Numerous helpful illustrations 
and cuts are included. Many blanks and record forms are reproduced. The 
sentence structure is, in general, rather loose. It is a matter of regret that the 
reader’s attention is so often distracted from valuable information by the style 


in which the book is written. 
CARTER V. Goop 


A text on journalism for high-school and college classes.—In spite of the 
criticism which the school usually receives from the practical man of the world, 
the so-called practical occupations are being raised to the level of the professions 
by methods which are the distinct contribution of pedagogy. Preparation for 
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these occupations, instead of being relegated to the struggle of trial-and-error 
experience, is now being organized in the form of systematic courses conducted 
by experts. Journalism is one of the occupations recently subjected to such 
treatment. In this field rapid strides have already been made; an indication of 
the tendency is attested by the appearance of a revised edition of a widely used 
text." 

The authors are especially competent for the task which they have under- 
taken in the preparation of the text. Mr. Harrington is director of the Medill 
School of Journalism of Northwestern University, and Mr. Frankenberg was 
formerly on the staff of the Ohio State Journal. The writers present their 
material both from the standpoint of the practical worker and from the stand- 
point of the teacher. As a result, the text is neither a pressroom manual nor a 
theoretical discussion of journalism devoid of any concrete reference. On the 
contrary, it is a profitable combination of theory and practice, the former con- 
sisting of practical advice, the latter consisting of specific examples of jour- 
nalistic practice. 

The book begins with a brief historical account of the rise of notable news- 
paper men who have been responsible for the conspicuous newspaper successes 
in this country. After an eight-page consideration of what constitutes news, 
four chapters are given to the technique of fact-gathering and fact presentation. 
In these chapters the following items are discussed: style of writing, structure of 
the news story, news service, the work of the city editor, and the newspaper 
library. 

At this point the practical phase of the treatment is manifest. The authors 
make generous use of practice exercises and give long lists of excerpts from 
newspapers illustrating expert and amateurish journalism. So valuable is this 
feature that many writers of texts on English composition would do well to 
examine this book for suggestions in text construction. 

After listing the various kinds of news stories, the authors explain them 
under the following types: obituaries, speeches and conventions, police stories, 
sports, human-interest stories, special features, and interviews. The functions 
of the news staff are described by explaining the work of the editors, the report- 
ers, the rewrite men, and the Washington correspondents. 

The emphasis of the book on the work of news-getting and news preparation 
is seen in the relegation of such problems as the editorial policy and the me- 
chanical and business aspects of newspaper work to brief chapters at the end of 
the book. Two appendixes contain a list of words and phrases common to the 
newspaper and a style sheet giving rules on such points as capitalization, punc- 
tuation, titles, etc. 

The content of the text is devoted principally to the problems of the city 
newspaper. ‘To be sure, mention is made of magazine writing and the work of 
the small town and rural newspaper, but the reference is only incidental. If one 


tH, F. Harrington and T. T, Frankenberg, Essentials in Journalism. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1924 [revised]. Pp. xii+356. 
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is seeking a comprehensive view of the entire field of journalism, one will find 
this book a disappointment. But if one is seeking a thorough treatment of the 
limited but important field of the city newspaper, one will find the book valuable 
and practical. 

The book is strictly up to date in every detail. It embodies the best 
methods of the best writers in the field of journalism. It is constructed on the 
laboratory principle of teaching the technique of writing. As a text and refer- 
ence book, this edition should receive the wide use in senior high school and 


college classes already received by the first edition. 
Howarp Y. McCiusxy 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Vocational talks to young men.—The problem of misfits in vocations was never 
more clearly recognized in American business and professional life than at the 
present time. Everyone knows of persons who are either unsuccessful or 
unhappy because they are not adapted to their life-work. It is important, 
therefore, that wholesome advice and intelligent guidance be provided for young 
men about to choose an occupation. Recognizing the need for such advice and 
guidance, the high school, the college, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the press, and other agencies have attempted to place vocational guidance 
within the reach of as many young men as possible. 

As an aid in meeting the problem, a collection' of twelve vocational talks 
has been published. Each discussion has been prepared by a person well 
acquainted with the vocation about which he is writing. The discussions deal 
with law, chemistry, banking, accounting, farming, medicine, foreign trade, 
packing, traffic management, the department store, lumbering, and pharmacy. 
The writers point out the opportunities in each occupation by giving a detailed 
analysis of the types of positions offered, the character of the services rendered 
to the public, and the salaries which may be expected. They also indicate the 
amount and kind of training demanded for success in each line of work. The 
disadvantages as well as the advantages of each vocation are pointed out, and 
the reader is continually reminded of the importance of hard work as a means of 
advancement. One can scarcely help arriving at the conclusion that no 
matter what occupation is chosen success or failure depends largely on the man 
rather than on the occupation. 

The discussions are popularly written and will appeal to the interest of the 
young man of high-school or college age. Young men will find the book espe- 
cially helpful in providing information with regard to the nature of the twelve 
occupations discussed. It should also prove valuable to teachers and others who 
are confronted with the problem of giving vocational guidance to young men. 


J. M. McCatiisTER 


What Shall I Be? Edited by Clayton H. Ernst. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1924. Pp. xiit+252. $1.50. 
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Modern problems in the senior high school—The Committee on Social Studies 
of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education recommended, 
in a report presented in 1916, a course in problems of American democracy for 
the twelfth grade. It further recommended the problem approach in the devel- 
opment of the course, but unfortunately it offered no suggestions for the organ- 
ization of content materials to accomplish the purpose. Since the appearance 
of this report numerous textbooks have been published, but none of them, so 
far as the reviewer is aware, are organized in the form of separate problems. A 
recent textbook," however, provides this type of organization. 

The book contains thirty-one chapters organized into three parts: “ Politi- 
cal Problems,” “Social Problems,” and “Economic Problems.” ‘The content 
of each chapter is developed about a central problem, introduced by a brief 
historical sketch in order to provide the proper background for an intelligent 
introduction to the problem. Arguments pro and con are then presented, fol- 
lowed by references for further reading, questions for review, and “Research 
Questions and Topics.” The Constitution, review questions, and a list of well- 
chosen references are included in appendixes. The format of the book is 
pleasing, but there are no illustrations. 

While the subject-matter is organized about problems, it does not vary 
radically from the materials ordinarily included in textbooks of this type. 
Masses of unrelated facts are avoided inasmuch as only such data are included 
as are pertinent in reaching solutions of the problems. Most of the problems 
chosen are live issues today, such as government ownership of coal mines and 
tailroads, the modification of the prohibition laws, the short ballot, and the 
independence of the Philippines. The authors are to be commended for their 
choice of vital problems, even though some teachers may favor problems which 
can be handled in a spineless and pedantic way. The classroom teacher will 
necessarily limit the number of problems studied in order to provide for an 
adequate technique on the part of the pupils for thinking through each one 
rather than a hasty superficial discussion of all of them. 

The references are carefully selected and include materials which can be 
readily mastered by the pupil on all phases of the problems. While the ques- 
tions listed are mainly demands for facts, the “ Research Questions and Topics” 
should challenge the initiative and resourcefulness of the pupil. The books fora 
class library are suitable for use on the high-school level and furnish a compact 
working unit for classes in a small school. The book, in short, deserves care- 
ful consideration by teachers and administrators on its own merits as a text 
and as a successful attempt to organize content materials about the basic prob- 


lems of contemporary life. 
W. G. 


t John T. Greenan and Albert B. Meredith, Everyday Problems of American Democ- 
racy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xviiit-506. $1.60. 
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Public school finance in Colorado.—Ever since the world-war, when school 
costs began to rise by leaps and bounds, school administrators have been facing 
a serious problem. As a result, many financial studies have been made to 
determine the actual justifications for increased school costs. The taxpayer’s 
query is a fair one and deserves a fair answer. However, the taxpayer is often 
misled by comparing the amount of taxes he now pays with what he paid ten 
or twenty years ago. He should compare the relative value or the purchasing 
power of the dollar. Also, the higher standards of education, the increased 
enrolment caused by stricter compulsory-attendance laws and by the popularity 
of higher education, and the development of more hygienic standards for build- 
ings and equipment all contribute to the increased school costs. 

A recent study? discusses the foregoing topics as well as many others as they 
pertain to the public schools of Colorado. Professor Sowers presents statistical 
studies and comparisons of the growth of school costs, Colorado’s relative 
educational position, Colorado’s financial ability to support education, the 
public school fund of Colorado, and Colorado’s revenues, methods of taxation, 
and distribution of the funds received. The comparisons are made in various 
ways—chronologically, with all of the states of the United States, and with 
eleven western states; often individual counties are compared. The statistics 
are gathered from various sources, such as annual school reports, census reports, 
economic reviews, bank reports, etc. The author has studied the school finan- 
cial problem from all important angles and has spared no effort in gathering 
illuminating material. 

Some very interesting and thought-provoking facts are revealed. The cost 
of public education in Colorado increased from $395,000 in 1880 to nearly 
twenty million dollars in 1922. One finds, however, that when the increase in 
school attendance, the depreciation in the purchasing power of the dollar, and 
the lengthened school year are all taken into consideration, the cost per child 
per day was exactly the same in 1920 as it was in 1880, namely, 23 cents. In 
1922 the cost rose sharply to 45 cents per pupil per day. The expenditures 
have increased more rapidly than the economic resources, as measured by 
either estimated wealth or income. However, in spite of the increase in school 
costs, Colorado is dropping in rank educationally. In 1890 and 1900 Colorado 
ranked seventh and eighth, respectively, among all of the states of the United 
States; in 1910 she dropped to thirteenth place and in 1918 to fourteenth place. 
Likewise, she is falling behind most of the western states in the various 
comparisons. 

The study attempts to determine Colorado’s ability to support education. 
According to the last census report, Colorado ranks thirty-third among the 
states in population. However, in the various financial comparisons Colorado 
ranks much higher and consequently belongs to the group comprising the one- 

Don C. Sowers, Financing of Public School Education in Colorado, University 
of Colorado Studies, Vol. XIV, No. 1. University of Colorado Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 6. Boulder, Colorado: University of Colorado, 1924. Pp. 94. 
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third wealthiest states of the Union. It is shown that the people of the state 
spend seven times as much for luxuries or partial luxuries as for public education. 
The state government contributes only 8 per cent of the school expenditures. 
Comparisons are made which show that most of the states contribute a larger 
percentage than this. Most of what is given by Colorado is from a permanent 
school fund rather than from taxation. This condition is severely criticized. 

The last chapter deals with the subject of taxation and finance. The 
limitations of the present method of taxation are presented; then the author dis- 
cusses other methods of taxation as they operate in other states. The need fora 
new basis of distributing the state school funds is shown, for very gross injus- 
tice and inequality exist in various districts and counties of the state. 

The publication is a worthy contribution to the field of public school 
finance. While it is written primarily for the people of Colorado, any school 


administrator will find it exceedingly suggestive and helpful. 
J. A. Nrerz 


A notable work on the junior college.—It is not often that we have presented 
to us so adequate a study in education as Professor Koos’s The Junior College.x 
Educational investigation is, in its nature, expensive. It is likely to involve 
either the maintenance of an experimental school system or, as in this case, 
extended and laborious field study. It is safe to say that the mass of factual 
materi: represented in this study could not have been assembled and checked 
without such financial support as was provided by the Commonwealth Fund. 

The junior-college movement is one of those social phenomena which have 
a meaning and significance far beyond what a mere count of numbers affected 
would indicate. The value of the present study rests largely in the fact that the 
author recognizes this principle and devotes the major part of his two volumes 
to a convincing exposition of the forces which are at work. 

While the junior-college idea had its forerunners in the pronouncements, and 
to some extent the achievements, of men born two generations before their time, 
the present movement did not get into full swing until within the past fifteen 
years. In 1921-22, 207 junior colleges were in operation. Of these, forty-six 
were maintained in connection with high schools or by junior-college districts 
organized for the purpose. Only eleven states are unrepresented, five of which 
are in New England. 

One major objection to the junior college has been set forth in the claim 
that it cannot make the offering which is possible in the four-year college. The 
author investigates the claim. He finds that the average offering of the fifty- 
eight junior colleges studied is a little over 200 semester hours. The four-year 
college offering is 50 per cent greater, and the offering of the liberal arts col- 
leges in the universities studied is more than twice as much. Mr. Koos checks 

tLeonard Vincent Koos, The Junior College. Vol. I, pp. xxxii+238; Vol. II, 


pp. 239-682. Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, Education 
Series, No. 5. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 1924. $5.00. 
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the junior-college offering against the courses actually taken by 95 per cent of 
the students in the first two years of the liberal arts college of the University of 
Minnesota and finds a result which is about 25 per cent greater than the junior- 
college average. It is shown very clearly that the offering of the first two years 
of the four-year college is in effect much like that of the junior college and of the 
high school; which underlies the junior college. In other words, the freshman 
and sophomore years in a four-year college evidently belong to the educational 
period to which the high school belongs. 

An important problem in college and university administration is provision 
for the two-year preprofessional general education which is now very generally 
required by professional schools in good standing. Professor Koos surveys the 
actual offerings of the junior colleges and finds no reason to think that the 
stronger institutions cannot meet this requirement. 

A second major objection to the junior college is found in the claim that it 
cannot maintain an adequately trained teaching staff. The records of 292 
junior-college teachers were examined. Of these teachers, 4 per cent hold no 
degree; 52 per cent hold the Bachelor’s degree; 42 per cent, the Master’s degree; 
and 2 per cent, the Doctor’s degree. The record is compared with that of the 
instructors in an unselected group of four-year colleges and universities who 
devote themselves to students in the first two years. Of these instructors, 41 
per cent hold the Bachelor’s degree; 41 per cent, the Master’s degree; and 18 
per cent, the Doctor’s degree. There is little ground for the belief that the 
junior-college teacher is necessarily handicapped by lack of training as compared 
with his four-year college contemporary. 

In pedagogical preparation, the result is quite otherwise. In none of the 
groups of junior colleges studied does the amount of professional training of the 
teachers fall so low as that of the best showing made by instructors in four-year 
colleges. 

The author visited 111 class exercises in thirty-nine different junior colleges, 
scattered from New England to California and from Minnesota to Louisiana. 
Forty-one classes were visited in three colleges and three universities. The 
teaching was compared by the method of refined analytical judgments. In 
terms of such comparison, the college and university teachers fall distinctly 
below the standards of the junior colleges. 

Finally, such data as were obtainable were secured with regard to the 
success of students transferring to four-year colleges and taking work in con- 
tinuation. There was disclosed no significant difference between the work done 
in the junior and senior years of four-year colleges and universities by students 
originating in junior colleges and the work done by students originating in the 
freshman and sophomore years of these four-year institutions. 

Professor Koos’s data are not exhaustive, and they do not prove that there 
is something inherent in the nature of junior colleges as such which enables 
students to do at least as good work in higher institutions as that done by stu- 
dents trained in the first two years of these higher institutions. His findings 
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show, however, that junior colleges can train students who do acceptable work 
in the higher institutions and, by implication, that there is nothing in the nature 
of the junior college to prevent such an outcome. 

We now come to the heart of the work, an analysis of the facts which reveal 
the forces of reorganization in higher education. This analysis runs from chap- 
ter xv to chapter xxxvi, inclusive. We have not the space to present even in 
outline the factual material exhibited. In general, the data show clearly that 
an evolutionary process has for a long time been going forward in which a line 
of demarcation has been forming between general education and the developing 
region of specialization. This line runs roughly across the college career 
between the sophomore and junior years of the four-year college. 

The age of the college entrant advanced all through the nineteenth century 
until toward its close, not so much in terms of central tendencies as in the 
dwindling proportion of students entering before the age of sixteen. Secondary 
schools increased in number and equipment, and the training of the secondary- 
school teaching staff improved. Parallel with these tendencies, the college- 
entrance requirement expanded and became more exacting. 

There followed naturally a downward shift of curriculum materials into the 
secondary school. A large number of the textbooks prescribed for the older 
courses at the college level were examined and compared with the texts used at 
the present time in corresponding high-school courses. The scrutiny leaves 
little room for doubt with regard to the superiority of the texts used as the basis 
of the modern high-school courses, in either extent or rigor of treatment. 

The development of the major and minor sequence system in colleges is 
traced, and it is shown that the major sequence has a distinctly vocational 
purpose in the programs of most students. 

A particularly significant set of findings relates to the matter of transfers to 
other institutions. Two hundred and nineteen transfers in a group of twenty- 
six colleges and universities which were studied were followed. Eighty-three 
per cent shifted to universities or other institutions in which professional train- 
ing is available. 

The overlapping in curricular offerings between the high school and the 
first two college years is investigated in gross and by departments. Between 
two-fifths and one-half of the entire college offering overlaps. If the courses 
actually taken by the larger numbers of students are the basis of comparison, 
the overlap is greatly increased. In the single institution in which the study 
was made almost three-fourths of the courses taken were either secondary or 
partly secondary. 

In the face of Professor Koos’s findings, it is difficult to draw any other 
conclusion than that the high school and the first two college years constitute a 
period in education which is sharply differentiated from the last two college 
years, that the first two college years belong to the period of general education, 
and that the last two college years belong to the period of professional study 
and specialization. The junior college, especially that form which is attached to 
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the public high school, represents a response to forces which are gradually 
integrating the secondary school. 

In Part V of the work some valuable suggestions are presented, calculated 
to guide those who are interested in establishing junior colleges. 
Henry C. Morrison 


A new text in economics.— The steadily growing number of secondary schools 
which offer a half-year course in economics is accompanied by a corresponding 
growth in the number of texts published for the use of pupils in such courses. 
The aim of Eugene B. Riley in a new book? is “to state the principles of eco- 
nomics so that they may be easily grasped by young pupils” (p. iii). We are 
told that much of the material has stood the test of classroom use. It may 
therefore be assumed that the author has been successful in the accomplish- 
ment of his aim, an assumption supported by the unusual simplicity of treat- 
ment which characterizes the text. 

In its organization, the book follows traditional lines. An introductory 
sketch of economics as a science with a presentation of present-day economic 
society is succeeded by a discussion of consumption, production, exchange, 
credit, international trade, distribution, rent, interest, profits, and public 
finance. In addition to these theoretical topics space is:given to the more con- 
crete subjects of forms of business organization, money, banking, railroad 
transportation, wages, the labor problem, and schemes for economic reform. 
In his treatment of controversial subjects, the author apparently has tried to 
observe the sound rule of presenting both sides fairly and in an even-tempered 
manner rather than appear as an advocate of either side. To this statement the 
treatment of socialism forms a notable exception; socialists who follow such 
writers as Spargo will accept neither the definition offered nor the defense of 
socialism given as adequately presenting their tenets. It is noteworthy also 
that the space allotted to an explanation of the single tax and socialism and 
arguments for them is but half that given to a criticism of these proposals. In 
these instances the effort of the author to make his treatment safe and sane is 
somewhat labored and strained. Something of his style and attitude may be 
seen from the following extract which discusses the difficulty in distributing 
the labor force under a socialist régime: 

Who would get such unpleasant jobs as cleaning the sewers? Suppose a high- 
school graduate informed the head of the labor bureau that he wanted to try his hand 
at writing poetry. He might get permission, and after a trial of a year as a would-be 
poet it was decided that he had not made good. What then? I have a suspicion 
that there would be many requests from street-cleaners, ditch-diggers, and others for 
permission to try their skill at music, painting, or even teaching economics [p. 253]. 


The volume is largely factual and informational rather than interpretative. 
It seems to have been prepared with an eye to the examinations in economics 


t Eugene B. Riley, Ec ics for Secondary Schools. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1924. Pp. iv+318. 
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given by the Board of Regents of the state of New York. This impression is 
supported by the inclusion as an appendix of more than twenty pages of ques- 
tions culled from the examinations given by this board. The use of example 
and the simplicity of diction deserve commendation; the text can be read with 
understanding by the young people for whom it is intended. Unfortunately, 
the volume contains no illustrations, no suggested readings, and, aside from 
questions in the appendixes, no pedagogical aids. 
Howarp C. 


The financial status of secondary education in New York State-——Popular 
propaganda which speaks in heated terms of the vast sums of money expended 
for luxuries, cosmetics, tobacco, and automobiles will do little toward settling 
the real problems of educational finance. Sound financial policies must be 
based on the results of scientific studies of current school problems. The 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission has made a number of such studies, 
and one? of the most recent deals with high schools in the state of New York. 

The first problem of the study was to find the per pupil cost of secondary 
education. A second problem developed in that it was necessary to find a way 
to calculate high-school costs. Expenses for purposes other than salary are not 
separated for the secondary schools in the financial reports rendered to the New 
York State Department of Education. In the course of the investigation of 
the per pupil costs a number of related problems were studied. The data were 
secured from three sources. For calculating per pupil costs, figures were 
obtained from the annual reports of the local school boards made on affidavit 
to the New York State Department of Education. The figures on real wealth 
were secured from the reports of the New York State Board of Equalization. 
Data for subject costs were collected by means of a questionnaire sent directly 
to school superintendents and principals by the State Department of Education. 
The “salary-ratio” formula was devised for the purpose of separating current 
secondary-school expense from the current total expense. The formula is based 
on the ratio of secondary-school teachers’ salaries to all teachers’ salaries. 

The results of the study indicate that the state of New York has in practice 
no clear-cut standards of costs for its secondary schools. Costs per pupil are 
most variable in the union schools, less variable in villages of more than 4,500 
population, and least variable in cities. Median per pupil costs during 1920-21 
were $175 in first-class cities, $130 in second-class cities, $113 in third-class 
cities, $125 in villages of more than 4,500 population, $143 in four-year union 
schools, $157 in three-year union schools, $214 in two-year union schools, and 
$204 in one-year union schools. Per pupil costs have approximately doubled in 
the last ten years. In the state as a whole, 1 per cent of the population was in 
secondary schools in 1910 as compared with 1.64 per cent in 1920. The median 

t Charles W. Hunt, The Cost and Support of Secondary Schools in the State of New 
York. Report of the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, Vol. III. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. x+108. 
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percentage for secondary-school teachers’ salaries in comparison with all 
teachers’ salaries in 1921 varied from 23 in cities to 46 in three-year union 
schools. The median percentage of total current expense devoted to teachers’ 
salaries ranged from 60 to 75 for all types of communities. On the basis of per 
pupil costs for current expense, the optimum size for a secondary school is 
seventy-five students or more. Equal opportunity for secondary education 
cannot come from relying on local taxation alone to support high schools. The 
teaching costs for high-school subjects show great variations. The author indi- 
cates the need for accurate accounting systems and comments on the great 
difficulty encountered in determining the cost of any administrative policy in 
the secondary schools of New York State. 

The study contains forty-eight tables and four diagrams. The blank used 
to collect data on the subject costs is reproduced in Appendix I. . No treatment 
of capital outlay, payment of bonds, and interest on bonds is included in the 
investigation. School authorities in communities of various sizes in New York 
should find the facts on costs of value. The methods evolved may be applied 
and further evaluated by school men in other parts of the country. 

CarRTER V. Goop 
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